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AREAS — 


64 Pages of issivodlion Re it hone Comp al inns * 8% x 11 Formal 


The articles copper li by J O’Hara 
i on copper enameling by Jean a CONTENTS 


and by Jo Rebert appearing in CM since June 1954 have 
Let’s Get Started Copper-Wire Accents 
Tools and Equipment Fitted Necklaces 

one of these articles, representing basic fundamentals as All About the Enamels 


been proclaimed the best in basic instruction. Twenty- 


Wireless Cloisonne 
well as illustrated how-to-do-its on jewelry, have now Sift and Stencil Method Jewels from Broken Glass 
been combined in book form and carefully indexed. Wet Inlay Method Jewels Plus Foil 


: Gold and Silver Foil Plaques for Compacts 
The publishers are proud to present this material How to Get Special Effects Mobile Earrings 


under one cover as a service to teachers, hobbyists, and Defects—Causes and Cures Simple Link Bracelets 
students. The step-by-step projects in this volume make Designing with Bits of Foil 3-D Bracelets 
it an excellent working handbook; the text and detailed Modern Cloisonne Pieces Make Large Plaques 


index make it a valuable source of reference. Lines for Designs Index 


CERAMICS MONTHLY BOOK DEPT. 
4175 N. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Please send me copies of the COPPER ENAMELING Handbook 5 0 R f) F ~ T 0 D A y 
@ $2 per copy. (CM pays postage). 


Dealers Write for Information 


ZN 
Ohio Residents: add 6c Sales Tax per copy. 
I enclose [] Check [] Money order 








Bil-Lin Ceramic Studio, 503 S. Dixie (U.S. 25) Dayton, Ohio 
White's Ceramic Studio, 3343 Watson Road, St. Louis, Mo. 


Afew additional distributorships available. Please write for details at once. 
SEPTEMBER 1956 


Welcome New Re-Ward Distributors: 
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new design books 


SERIES-1 BOOK-1 
3each of 36-8"x10" 


SERIES-1 BOOK-2 
4each of 36-10"x13’ 

SERIES-2 BOOK-1 
seach of 36-8" round 

SERIES- 2 BOOK- 2 
4each of 36-10"round 


SERIES-2 BOOK- 3 UNIVERSAL BUILDING 
6each of 36-12" round 


INCORPORATED 


FARGO, NO. DAK. 
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Strictly Stoneware by F. Carlton Ball .. 

Throwing: A Flower Pot with Saucer by Tom Sellers .... 


Underglazes demonstrated by Marc Bellaire 
Berry Motif 


Simulated Mosaics ..................... 


Flowers: The Iris demonstrated by Bea Matney ...... 


Hand Building Strip by Strip . 
Enameling: Lines and Effects by Jo Rebert 


Mosaic Panel: A Family Affair 

CM Briefs: How to Assemble Lamps . 

Suggestions from our Readers .... 

Answers to Questions conducted by Ken Smith . 
Enamelers Column by Kathe Berl 

Plaster Series: Casting Cues by Dorothy Perkins ... 
Overglaze: The Holst Notebook by Zena Holst 
Ceram-Activities 
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Thomas Sellers 


The first time in hobby- 
history — 2 molds that 
give you literally thous- 
ands of humorous animal 
creations. Duncan’s Goofy- 
Doodle molds offer you 
the most ceramic-fun 
you've ever had. Creations 
as limitless as your imagi- 
nation. E-Z and inexpen- 
sive with the famous 
Duncan Hi-Quality. So 
simple even the youngsters 
can put them together. We 
give you the ears, heads, 
noses, arms, bodies, tails, 
legs, and feet, your imagi- 
nation does the rest. 
Perfect original gift cre- 
ations. Novel decor for 
ashtrays, centerpieces, 
knick-knacks, etc. 


OA SEQ IB, 


No. 1 
Starter Mold 
2 bodies; 
2 heads; 
Ass't. legs 
and tails. 


No. 2 
Accessory 
Mold 


Same as No. 1 with lorger 
ass't. of legs and tails. 


ey 


Get yours now at your dealers 


or distributors. 


Art Director Robert L. Creager 


Advisors and Special Contributors: Carlton Atherton; F. Carlton Ball; 
Kathe Berl; Edris Eckhardt ; John B. Kenny; Zena S. Holst; Dorothy 
Perkins; Jo Rebert; Kenneth E. Smith; Vera Walkup. 


Cover by Robert L. Creager 


Ceramics Monthly is published each month at the Lawhead Press, 
Inc,, Athens, Ohio, by Professional Publications, Inc., S. L. Davis. 
Pres, and Treas.; L. G. Farber, V. Pres.; P. S. Emery, Secy. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE in U.S.A. and Possessions; one year, $4; 
two years, $7; three years, $9. Canada and Pan Am. add 50 cents a 
year; foreign, add $1 a year. Current issues, 50c; back issues, 60c. 
ALL CORRESPONDENCE (advertising, subscriptions, editorial) 
should be sent to the editorial offices at 4175 N. High St., Columbus 
14, Ohio. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at Athens, 
io, as granted under Authority of the Act of March 3, 1879 
Copyright 1956 by Professional Publications, Inc. All rights rese 


*® For P.P. in U.S.A. add 60c for one— 
40c for ea. extra. In Calif. 40¢ for one ond 
20c for ea. extra, In Calif. add 3% Sales tox. 


CERAMIC PRODUCTS, INC. 


SAMO N. Blackstone © Fresno 3, Calif. 
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CERABASTONE jewelry mix 


: - - @ Self-glazing clay 


Add water to this magic mud—hand 
model into earrings, cuff links, pendants, 
pins, beads, buttons, belts! Fire only 
once at cone 06. Open your kiln to 
find beautifully glazed ceramic stones. 
Used by potters and instructors in all 
forty-eight States. Ideal for schools and 
occupational therapy. 


Nine dramatic colors: DARK BLUE, 
TURQUOISE, CHARTREUSE, GUNMET- 
AL, WHITE, BEIGE PINK, PURPLE, 
SPRING YELLO’/ & BROWN. Send 
$1.00 for generous '/2-pound portion of 
one color plus instructions for mixing 
and firing. Postpaid within Cont. U.S. 
Colo, Res. add 2% sales tax. Specify 


colors when ordering. 


NEW — HANDBOOK OF JEWELRY 
MAKING & DESIGN featuring CER- 
AMASTONE. 20 pages of instructions 
and designs! $1.00 postpaid. 


SPECIAL—Free Copy of HANDBOOK 
with $5.00 order for 5 '/2-pound portions 
of CERAMASTONE. Specify colors. 


Joan and Conrad Wilson 


The Pottery Workshop 


Cripple Creek, Colorado 











Simply Amazing 
For Glazing ... 


THE 
BURGESS 
ELECTRIC 
SPRAYER 


(Just plug 
in and 
spray away) 


Complete—postpaid 


FREE—-4 oz. bottie of JANE SNEAD 


glaze with each order. 
Put ben finishing touch of the artisan 
on your pet ceramics with a new 
} A so Electric Sprayer... t 
simple, thorough way to glaze; it “haat 
tifies your work. Long, faithful service 
assured by the jeweled sapphire nozzle 
of this sprayer . . . pattern and volume 
regulated by one simple adjustment, 
which prevents waste, saves you time 
and money. The lightweight reauired. 
comes complete, no compressor requ 
For exactly the job you want , . 
best to invest in a Bu icetrie 
Send check or M. 0, today! 


Sprayer. 
Dealer inquiries invited 


JANE SNEAD 


. CERAMIC STUDIO 
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RE: ENAMELING HANDBOOK 
Dear Editor: 

I have enjoyed the “CM Handbook on 
Copper Enameling’” so much I feel I 
should tell you so. 

For years I have longed to do enamel- 
ing but being a handicapped person I 
could not hammer out forms. Now that 
enameling has become a hobby, and you 
can buy [hammered forms and other] 
articles I am teaching myself from books. 
Yours has helped more than the many, 
many others I’ve read 

Marie S. GARDNER 
Portland, Me. 


Dear Editor: 

Glad to see you are publishing, in one 
book, your articles on copper enameling. 
We have been saving our CM for our 
customers’ use. It is good to have books 
with a lot of meat in them; far too often, 
art and craft books do not. 

GERTRUDE TONSBERG 
Hatfield’s Color Shop, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 


OUR PLEASURE! 


Dear Editor: 
Thanks for the subscription reminder. 
I could not bear to be without CM. 
Mrs. R. W. THompson, Jr. 
Gulfport, Miss. 


FEATURE FOTO? 


Dear Editor: 

I wish you could install a feature I 
would like very much, one I think many 
others would too; a full page photograph 
of an excellent piece of sculpture or pot- 
tery. Teachers, potters, sculptors, could be 
asked to make the choices—and to provide 
an analytical commentary as to why the 
piece merits attention. 

Within a year’s time this would provide 

a nice collection of material which could 

readily be used on the bulletin board or to 

show to a group in class. Many teachers, 

especially those in communities not close 

to art centers, would value this feature 
very much. 

Marcaret A. Murpuy 

Savannah High School 

Savannah, Ga. 


CM: COUNTRY SCHOOLMARM 
Dear Editor: 

. . . As I have stated before, I am not 
unhappy about CM. I think it is an ex- 
cellent, well-balanced magazine for the 


‘field of pottery. It would be of more value 


to me, personally, if its articles were more 
advanced. 

I am not in the “grade school” of 
ceramics, so to speak; but it is quite un- 
derstandable that many of your readers 
are. So, you are in the position of the 
country teacher, teaching all the grades 
in school at the same time and in the 
same room. 

Your “kindergarten” needs lots of at- 
tention, of course; but don’t ignore us— 
we can use a little help now and then, too. 

To be specific, I would like to see 
articles on . . . chemistry . . . history . 
economic aspects . 

I hope these suggestions will help . 
formulate your editorial policies. I am 
sure that with the suggestions that come 
from your other readers, the results will 
be a magazine that continues to please us. 


If one doesn’t vote when the chang 

comes, he shouldn’t complain about who 
is elected, should he? 

HIcuiarD M. Stroy: 

Texarkan i, Texas 


HOW TO DO IT 
Dear Editor: 

Then). you for your interest in the 
copper-wire decorating technique which ] 
often use on my bottles. 

The method is both sweet and messy; 


After the bottle is bone dry an applica- 
tion of syrup is made to “glue” the hair 
fine copper wire to the piece. The bottle 
is left unglazed and fired to stoneware 
temperature (cone 8) .. . [The wire oxi- 
dizes in the kiln, of course, leaving behind 
the fine lines of color]. 

Rospert W. CrREeMEAN 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
@In the April issue of CM we reported on 
the Michigan Artist-Craftsmen Exhibition 
in the Show-Time section. Among the win- 
ners were two bottles by Robert Cremean 
(see photo) with “copper-wire decora- 
tion.” We asked Mr. Cremean to tell us 
about this decorating technique; the letter 
above was his reply. A larger version of 
this photo can be seen in the original Apmil 
report.—Ed. 


FOR THE “OLDSTERS"” 
Dear Editor: 

CM is such an inspiration—my husband 
and I just had to get our hands into 
some clay, so we now attend elasses ... 
Even though we are both “in the 50's” 
we do not mind the 45-mile drive to 
class, but are truly grateful for the in- 
struction, and for the wealth of material 
in your magazine... 

Fro Ha.stead 
Victorville, 
Dear Editor: 

I wish more people would take up 
ceramics—those who are bored and these 
who are ailing. I took hand modeling in 
a high-school adult-education course. 
will never be an expert but I am having 
a lot of fun. I do not have good health, 
but find I can sit at a table with a lump 
of clay and become engrossed so that I 
forget my hurts . . 

I am getting on the shady side of sixty 

Please renew my _ subscrijtion for 


three years... 
Mrs. P. E. BEAVER 
Roseburg, Ore. 
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THE FINEST, SAFEST KILNS 
fol THE MARKET 


“yrRILN. 


THE TROUBLE-FREE METHOD 


UL APPROVED FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Ask your local Electric Company or Fire Insurance Company 
about the importance of UL approval on any electric appliance. 
Others claim that wire and switches are UL approved, but their kilns are not! 


TOP LOADERS 


20 quality built, feature packed models from which 
to choose. DYNAKILNS feature the patented DYNA- 
GLOW porcelain element holders . . . 4-way switches 
. - 2 peep holes . . . pilot lights . . . and they are 
designed with your safety in mind. MODEL U1SH 





FRONT LOADERS peg HIGH TEMPERATURE 

FURNACES 

A complete i Bree TO 3000° F 
line of bench : 


and floor mod- 
els available. 
tele) 4 a o-y-¢ : MODEL 818-G 


... using silicon 
carbide heating 
elements 





ENAMELING KILNS 
Price includes Pyrometer, 


~ 
TEMPERATURE HOLDING Input Control Switch, Gravity Door, 
ENAMELING KILN Pilot Light, and Patented Dyna-Glow 

Can Also Do Ceramics! Porcelain Element Holders. 


$ 8 0 Attractive . . . Plugs in anywhere! 
plus $2.00 crating charge. 
714 Chamber size: 4” x 812" x 812" ate sisted 


MODEL E48 ENAMELING KILN 


All steel welded case . . . gravity door . $ 00 
oe in 2? sod 


Patented Dyna-Glow elemnset holders . 

anywhere . . . attains enameling temperatures 

quickly regardless of voltage conditions . a, — 
elements can not be burned out due to overdue, 4" x 8" x 8” 


*Pyrometer available at $20.00 extra 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
ID, & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CHESTER 11, PENNA. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


SEPTEMBER, 1956 
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= THE CENTER 
rofessionals COMES OUT 
for 


Performance! FOR 
* DECORATING. 

This Nationally 

Recognized SHOWN 


Power-Driven 
Precision Wheel ACTUAL 


only 7.50 STYLES SIZE 


(Shipped complete, 
Less Motor) 


+ With Porcelain, Bisque or Copper Center! 





iE Beit aiedn Bean wee ie Mites CR 2 Now you can add that truly professional look to your 
Pottery Mcker, first in the field, is still first in value and in hand prion pieces. China paint, underglaze, a 
price! Simple operotion, rugged construction, with all the evens ‘ © center, create the most luxurious spabaggs 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in merely by inserting your decorated pieces into these 
features . . . ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- new 24kt. gold plated settings. Dozens of styles and 
tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit sixes for earrings, pins, cuff links, bracelets, pendants. 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; UNUSUAL size Complete selection shown in SUPPLE- 

sane. MENT #1. If you're on our mailing list 

Before you buy, Write B & |. . . get full, free details; Point- me Il get one soon’ or send 25¢ for ~—— 

by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features... ¥ 50 ts (CATALOG #6 and this 

Our price is still the best in the field! new, informative supplement. 


B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.o.b. Dept. CIB 


factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 173 Beech St. 4 nO on Ants& 
B & I Mfg. Co. Dept. C. Burlington, Mass. Si erauseapicnn 
“Originators and Makers of famous B & I GEM MAKERS” 
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JUST OFF 
THE PRESS 


ceramics “ACTIVITIES IN CER- 
AMICS” by Seeley & 


Thompson, authors, who 
have had many years ex- 
perience teaching ceramics 
in various schools through- 
out the country. This is a textbook designed for 
teachers and students as well as hobbyists. Shows 
all the basic ceramic processes and contains many 
new project ideas. Contains over 140 excellent 
photographs, Also contains a section on commer- 
cial potteries showing all of the processes. Ex- 
cellent for adult education classes as well as high 
school classes. .. . Price $1.25. Order a copy today. 


xkwewK * 


A COMPLETE CERAMIC 
SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Let us help you set up a ceramic course in 
your school or community. Our twelve years ex- 
perience teaching and supplying schools with cer- 
amic materials has taught us the materials and 
techniques to use. We carry a complete line of 
supplies and equipment. 


Craftool Potter’s Wheels — B & I Potter’s 
Wheels—Amaco Kilns, wheels, and other products 
— Drakenfeld Products— Rogers Kilns — Cress 
Kilns — Paragon Kilns — Holland Molds — Atlas 
Sprayers—Duncan EZ Flow glazes and colors— 
Reward underglaze colors — Original Molds — 
Greenware available at studio— 


Complete line of Copper Enameling kilns, 
copper shapes and glazes. 


We can help you with your courses of study, 
lesson topics, or project ideas. Our 64 page cata- 
logue contains many helpful hints. 


Write for free catalogues: Ceramics and 
Copper Enameling. 


All Products are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Se ae 
y 


CERAMIC SERVICE 


7 Elm Street, Oneonta, N.Y. Tel. 1759 
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Harrop ElectriKiln 





“Hi-Fire” 
top-loading 
ELECTRIKILN 


Model HTL-16 


for Cone 8 
(2300° F.) 


$201.25 
f.o.b. 
Columbus 





Crating 
$12 


Pyrometer 
$28.75 


Economical top-loading 

_ ElectriKilns save time, cut 
power costs. Extra-long-life elements in 
recessed grooves mean easier replacement, 
no loose staples. Many sizes. 


side-loading 
ELECTRIKILN 


HT-09 
for Cone 8 
(2300° F.) 


$164.50 
f.o.b. 
Columbus 


Crating $7 

Pyrometer $28.75 } 
Variety of sizes and temperatures, bench and 
floor models. All wiring and switches ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratory, as-in 
every ElectriKiln model. 

Se Pe a ees ED el He eS 
HARROP SUPPLIES from your one re- 
liable source for every ceramic need. Glazes, 
colors, finishes . . . tools, kiln furniture 
and supplies, wheels ... nets and laces. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
CERAMIC SERVICE CO. 


ElectriKiln Division Dept. E 
35 E. GAY STREET © COLUMBUS 15, OHIO ~ ~ 
























Charm 


This cheerful Monk and Duckling reflect 
the originality, utility, and exquisite 
beauty that go into the making of 
every famous Ludwig Schmid Mold. 
Long lasting molds to guarantee fine 
castings retaining the minutest details. 
Ludwig Schmid Molds have proven 
sales appeal. $1.00 sent for our catalog 
will be refunded on your first order. If 
your dealer does not have our molds, 
write us direct. 


#364 Monk 































































































#367 Duckling 


























LUDWIG SCHMID 

























model and mold shop 


838 Genesee Street, Trenton 10, N. J. 
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For sgraffito, incising, slab work, tem- 
plate making, shaping, ~edeling, trim- 
ming and clean-up. 

QUALITY: Finest precision-made scraper 
points and surgically-sharp knife blades. 
VERSATILITY: Slim all-metal handle takes 
any of 6 scrapers as well as blades. 
ECONOMY: Points and blades quickly 
and easily interchanged or replaced. 








e 
==. 
























No. 63 Double Set: 2 handles, 6 points, 2 
knife blades . . . $2.75. Other sets at 75c 
and $1.50. Refills available separately. 


SEND FOR FLIER—FREE: CATALOG—25c 


48-69 VAN DAM ST., L. I. C. 1, N.Y. 








Ftiwerary 


Send show announcements early — Where 
to Show: three months ahead of entry 
date; Whereto Go: at least six weeks 


before opening. 


WHERE TO SHOW 
*national competition 


F.Loripa, West Palm Beach 

November 15-25 
Florida Craftsmen’s 6th Annual State 
Craft Show at Norton Gallery & School 
of Art, Pioneer Park. Open to members. 
Jury; prizes. Entry fee $2, due Nov. 2; 
work due Nov. 6. For blanks write 
Dorothy Fuldner, 718 N. Lakeside Ave., 
Lake Worth, Fla. 


Kansas, Lawrence 
October 28-November 16 
Kansas Designer Craftsman Show at Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Open to present and 
former residents of the state and to 
residents of Greater Kansas City area. 
Jury; awards. Entry fee, $2. Work due 
Oct. 15-17. 


Louisiana, New Orleans 
September 30-October 14 
*Art Association of New Orleans 32nd 
Annual Autumn exhibition at Isaac Del- 
gado Museum of Art. All mediums; with- 
out jury of selection. Cash prizes. Fee: 
$5 annual membership in Art Assn. Work 
due Sept. 22. 


New York, Rochester 
November 9-December 2 


*Second Exhibition of American Jewelry 
and Related Objects (sponsored by the 
Hickok Co.) at The Rochester Memorial 
Art Gallery. Open to artists and crafts- 
men in U.S., Alaska and Hawaii. In- 
cludes two classes of interest to ceramists 
and enamelists: “Non-Precious Materials” 
includes copper, ceramic, etc.; “Related 
Objects” includes cosmetic containers, 
belts, etc. Jury; $2000 prizes. Entry 
forms and work due Oct. 5. 


Onto, Youngstown 
January 1-27 


Ninth Annual Ceramic and Sculpture 
Show at The Butler Institute of American 
Art. Residents and former residents of 
Ohio eligible. Jury; $750 purchase prizes. 
Entry fee, $2; work due Dec. 16. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 
November 4-25 


Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen mem- 
bers’ show at Woodmere Art Gallery. 
Jury. Fee, $2; work due Oct. 17-20. For 
details write Ethel Hansen, 3453 Indian 
Queen Lane, Phila. 29 


Texas, San Antonio 
October 14 


*River Art Group 12th Annual Outdoor 
River Art Show. For all artists and crafts- 
men. Prizes. Fee, $5; entry cards due 
Sept. 15. Write River Art Group, 510 
Villa St., San Antonio. 


Texas, San Antonio 
November 4-25 


5th Texas State Craft Exhibition, spon- 
sored by Craft Guild of San Antonio, at 
Witte Memorial Museum. Texans eli- 
gible. Entry fee, $3; work due Oct. 12. 





Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

November 1-29 
36th Annual Exhibition of Crafts spop. 
sored by Wisconsin Designer-Craftsme, 
and Milwaukee Art Institute. Open } 
craftsmen residing in state for one yey 
during past five years. Jury; prizes, Fe. 
$1.50 to non-members. Entries due Qe, 

18. For details write the Art Institute o 

Harold A. Milbrath, Exh. Chrmn., 32\9 

N. 87 St., Milwaukee 16. 





WHERE TO GO 
ALABAMA, Birmingham 
through September 16 
American Jewelry and Related Objecy 


(contemporary) at Birmingham Museu 
of Art. 


CALIFoRNIA, Pamona 

September 14-30 
National Exhibition of Contemporary 
Arts of U.S. at Los Angeles County Fair 
including ceramics, mosaics, enamels, 


Georoia, Athens 

September 16-October 22 
Italian Arts and Crafts (contemporary) 
at University of Georgia (Smithsonian 
Institution traveling exhibit). , 

Iowa, Sioux City 

September-October 
At Sioux City Art Center: Sept. 1-21— 
high-fire porcelains by Luke and Rolland 
Lietzke; Sept. 24-Oct. 12—Area Artists 
show including crafts. 


New Hampsuire, Manchester 
through October 6 
Selected works by outstanding New 
Hampshire craftsmen — silver, pottery, 
jewelry, enameling, etc.—at Currier Gal- 
lery of Art. 


New York, Brooklyn 

September 5-23 
Exhibition of Museum Art School Alum- 
ni Assn. Mediums include ceramics, 
enamels. 


New York, New York 
September 13 
25th Annual Open House at Craft Stu- 
dents League, 7 to 9 P.M. Demonstra- 
tions include ceramics. 
New York, Syracuse 
November 4-December 2 
19th Ceramic National (2nd Biennial) 
at Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
Orecon, Portland 
September 12-30 
Ceramics by J. B. Blunk at Oregon Cer- 
amic Studio, 3934 S. W. Corbett Ave. 
TENNESSEE, Chattanooga 
September 2-23 
American Craftsmen (contemporary show 
circulated by Smithsonian Institution) at 
George Thomas Hunter Gallery of Art. 
WasHIncTon, D. C. 
through September 21 
Second Biennial Exhibition of Creative 
Crafts at National Collection of Fine 
Arts, Smithsonian Institution (work of 
the District, Maryland and _ Virginia 
craftsmen). 
WasuIncTon, Seattle 
through September 14 
Design in Scandinavia—over 700 mast 
produced pieces—at Seattle Art Museum. 
West Vircrnia, Huntington 
through September 16 


New England Crafts (contemporary) at 
Huntington Galleries. 
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Orton cones provide a visual means of checking on 
the firing progress of your ware in all parts of the setting. 

By placing plaques of Orton cones throughout the 
setting, you are able to check on conditions throughout the 
high-fire stage of the firing cycle, providing means of excel- 
lent control at all times. There is no chance for over- or 
under-firing. 

Because of their extremely low cost, Orton cones pro- 
vide almost “‘free’’ insurance, against poor quality ware, 
which can result in the net savings of many dollars, 


Write for a copy of the new Temperature Equivalent 
Table and the free 56-page booklet “The Properties and 
Uses of Pyrometric Cones.” 

Large cones are available from number 022 to 42, inclu- 
sive (except for Nos. 21, 22, 24, and 25, but including 
3114 and 321). P.C.E. Cones for refractory testing (and 
even firing) with the same exceptions are available in the 
range of No. 12 to 42 inclusive. Small cones (sometimes 
called “junior” cones} are made in numbers 022 to 12, 
inclusive. This means there is an Orton cone for every need. 


For export orders contact the Ferro Corpo- 
ration, 4150 East 56th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, or the Foundation. 


The accepted standard 
for over 60 years 


~ sORTON 


Foo Uri oO AF: I Oo 


Jr. Ceramic 
N 


MMIT STREET COLUMBUS 1 OHIO 
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Delta’s “Perma-Point” is designed to execute the most minute detail 
with perfect precision. Each size is made to give you a needle- 
fine point and a perfectly proportioned body—even to the 
extra-small 00000. Delta’s “Perma-Point” retains its 
exacting shape and point and “snaps” back after each 
stroke making the most delicate miniature work 
a simpler task. It is made of the finest pure 
red sable hair, set in a seamless nickel 
ferrule and on a perfectly shaped and 
balanced white polished handle. 

The black tip distinguishes 
Delta’s ““Perma-Point”—a 
wonderful example of 
the art of brush- 
making by 
Delta. 


delta’s ‘“‘nerma-point’’® 


Styie 520 
Black-Tip Series 


Size: 00000 0000 000 00 O 1 2 8 
Price each: .45 50 55 .60 .65 .70 .75 .90 


For your copy of “Ceramic Brushes—their selection, use 
and care” by Carol Janeway, send 15c in coin or stamps to 


brush mfg. corp. 
119 bleecker street, new york 12, n. y. 
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These books, on the subject of 
ceramics, may be ordered from the 
CM Book Department on a money 
back guarantee. Each title has been 
carefully reviewed to assure you of 
the best reading in ceramics. 


CERAMICS FOR THE ARTIST POT- 
TER by F. H. Norton—$10.00 

A complete book on ceramics. From 
choosing the proper clay to putting the 
final touches on a piece of pottery, each 
operation is explained clearly and simply 
and is illustrated fully with photographs 
and diagrams. 

The first half of the book explains how- 
to-do-it operations for forming, finishing, 
and decorating. The second half goes into 
more advanced discussions of clays, molds, 
decorating, glazing, etc. 

An excellent teaching guide and refer- 
ence book. The author tells what the 
artist potter does and why he does it. 320 
pages; 471 illustrations; 7” x 10” format. 


A CM HANDBOOK ON COPPER 
ENAMELING—$2.00 

Articles on copper enameling by Jean 
O’Hara and by Jo Rebert (appearing in 
CM since June 1954), incorporating basic 
fundamentals as well as illustrated how-to- 
do-its on jewelry, have been combined in 
book form. The material is presented un- 





der one cover as a service to. teachers, 
hobbyists, and students. The step-by-step 
projects make it an excellent working 
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-ENAMELING 





handbook; the text and detailed index 
make it a valuable source of reference. 
8%" x 11” format; 64 pages. 


CERAMIC GLAZES by C, W. Parme- 
lee—$8.00 

Never before has the subject of glazes 
been treated so completely in a single 
volume. The 314 pages of technical text 
covers glaze making from the ground up, 
starting with a careful discussion of the 
raw materials. Already in its second print- 
ing, the book is an invaluable teaching, 
learning and reference source for ad- 
vanced hobby potters, serious students, 
teachers and professional potters. 

In addition to the theoretical and tech- 
nical contents, the text includes specific 
empirical formulas and batch recipes for 





glazes — raw and fritted; high and |oy 
temperature; glossy and matt; crystalline. 
aventurine; etc. 











THE COMPLETE BOOK OF Ppo7. 
TERY MAKING by John B. Kenny— 
$7.50 

Exaggerated title? Not at all. All of th 
most popular pottery-making technique 
are explained in detailed, step-by-step 
photo lessons. Also included in this “beg 
seller” is basic information on clays, gla. 
es, bodies, firing, plaster, and many othe 
subjects. Large format (7” x 10”), 24) 
pages, more than 500 photos and dray. 
ings. 

















CERAMIC SCULPTURE by John B 
Kenny—$7.50 

This latest book by 
Kenny promises to be 
as valuable as his 
“Pottery Making.” 
Mr. Kenny uses the 
same step-by-step pic- 
torial technique and 
an identical format. 
Containing over a 
thousand photos and 
sketches it covers ail 
phases of the sculp- 
tor’s art from begin- 
ning essentials to ad- f 
vanced projects, including animals, chess 
men, figures, and many others. Large for- 
mat (7” x10”), 302 pages. 

















































































































CERAMICS BOOK by Herbert H. San. 
ders—paper bound $1.75; hard bound 

$3.00 . 
Complete step-by-step instructions on 
making a variety of specific pieces. Ex- 
(Please turn to Page 41) 














MAKE YOUR NEXT JAR MA YCO 


AMERICA’S FINEST, MOST 


DEPENDABLE COLORS 


















Underglaze 
Colors 


Brilliant, Fireproven, 
Opaque 














One Stroke’ 


*(Trade Mark applied 
for). Beautiful translu- 


Versatile 


+ | that into your ceramics. Try 
“4 erged, ens: WHITE DRAPE and the oe a ae 
brushed and spattered. FOAMS. tion. 








Exciting New 
Art Glazes 


Put new life and gayety 





Mayco Mask, 
and Matt 
Transparent 


Quality products to 




















Send 50c¢ for Mayco’s Mold catalog. Includes literature on MAYCO 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS, ONESTROKE, ART GLAZES and MAYCO MASK 





MAYCO COLORS 


10645 CHANDLER BLVD., NORTH HOLLYWOOD.CALIF. 
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BR ay 
LiQury 


30 BRILLIANT CERAMIC COLORS 


Peseeeneseseeeeeeean 





eeeReady for instant use! 


No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any of 
the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid Underglaze 
Colors and apply directly to your ware. Each set con- 
tains strong, deep colors. Easy to mix for intermediate 
shades or with white for pastels. 


The Underglaze Colors can be used for Engobes 
or Slip Stains — work equally well on raw or bisque 
ware, in either one or two fires. There’s one full ounce 
in each jar. 


The Overglaze Colors are the finest obtainable, all 
milled superfine to make china painting a real pleas- 
ure. Included are three costly colors: Pink A-1644; 
Maroon A-1645 and Purple A-1649, which contains 
gold compounds. Each jar contains about 1/10 pound 
of color. 


Each set is attractively boxed with two multi-purpose 
brushes and instructions. Order today! 





B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Attached is my check for... 
[] Liquid Overglaze Set 
(] Liquid Underglaze Set 
I will pay shipping charges. 





NAME_ 
ADDRESS. 








CITY /ZONE _STATE 


Send me the Drakenfeld catalog of prepared 
glazes, clay bodies, electric kilns and other 
ceramic supplies. 
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METAL 
ENAMELING... 


Get Kiln—Enamels— 
Illustrated Text— 
from THOMPSON! 


THOMPSON ENAMELS ARE BEST FOR: © 


® Brilliance 
® Dependability 
® Controlled fusing temperature 


© Smoothness 
© Proper grain size 


Used everywhere by: 


Schools—Hobbyists—Enamel Artists 
—Army & Navy—Hospitals 


—Commercial Enomelers. 


tS 


Low-Cost KILN 


The ideal Kiln for beginner and 
professional. Will fire any piece 
up to 43%” in diameter and 
1” high. Elements easily re- 
pl ble at inal cost. 
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Perfect for Use in Schools 


® Reaches Enameling Temperatures Quickly 
® Sturdy, Simple Construction 
® Low-Cost, Trouble-free Operation 


FREE TEXT 


ON 
ENAMELING 


by Thomas E. Thompson. 
Send for your copy of 
this 40 page illustrated 
text on metal enameling. 
Techniques — tools — 
equipment — types of 
enameling — firing — 
finishes, etc. 


Silver plated metal—no pre-cleaning—no for- 


mation of oxide scale—costs little more than 
copper. 


Complete line of Opalescent colors—beautiful 
effects—write for sample. 


Write Dept. CM for Complete Information 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo, 


e c 





in OHIO 
Re-Wand IS THE LEADER 


TRU-TONE * VELVET * DECOR * MAGIC MENDER * DUL-MAT GLAZES 
Ask your studio or dealer for REWARD quality products. 








DEALERS & STUDIOS CONTACT YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR OR SUB-DISTRIBUTOR BELOW 
BIL-LIN CERAMIC STUDIO, 503 S. Dixie, Dayton, Ohio 
CALIFORNIA CERAMIC SUPPLY, 17409 Waterloo, Cleveland, Ohio 
LUCILLE GERBIG CERAMIC STUDIO, 4023 Reading Rd., Cinn., Ohio 
LILLIAN MOORE CERAMIC STUDIO, 3122 W. 25th, Cleveland, Ohio 
SECOR CERAMICS, 4128 Secor Rd., Toledo, Ohio 





model CEramMiCs, HC. ces) :errsensri 


770 N. Main St., Akron 10, Ohio 








SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Are Going To Be Mighty Busy People IMPORTANT 
One of These Real Soon - - - - 
eration ey ance yaaa Announcement 


TIME-SAVER +1: 


Do business with a firm that carries a Effective September 1, 1956 


complete stock of supplies and equipment. . We will price and sell our stock molds at RE- 


TIME-SAVER 42: TAIL PRICES, F.0.B., TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Do business with a firm that has a repu- 
tation for filling your orders completely 
and promptly. 

TIME-SAVER +3: 

Do business with a firm that guarantees . Our mold catalogue will list all stock molds at 
every single item it handles—bar none— RETAIL PRICES, F.0.B., TRENTON, N. J. 

WE HAVE A NATION-WIDE REPUTATION 

ON ALL THREE SCORES (and many more} 


. Unit transportation charges to destination to be 
added by retailer for full retail price per mold. 


. Ceramic Studios will receive 25% DISCOUNT. 
. Packing Charge Eliminated. 


Big 64 page catalog for only 50c which 
may be deducted on first $5.00 order 


HOUSE of CERAMICS 


3293 - 3295 Jackson Ave. 


MEMPHIS 12, TENN. 

















1040 PENNSYLVANIA AV. TRENTON NW J. EX 2-703? 
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Portrait 
in the 


Making 


by BETSE LEWIS 


A SCULPTOR SHOWS HIS TECHNIQUE 


Ordinarily, ceramic sculpture is made in one of two ways. 
When you are doing one-of-a-kind, you build up the piece en- 
tirely by hand and fire it when it is finished. If you want dupli- 
cates, you also build up the piece by hand, but you make a 
mold from the finished piece (called the model) and cast re- 
productions with slip. 





John Lewis, however, combines the two methods; he hand- 
builds both the model and each casting. He makes a many-section- 
ed plaster mold from his original model and “casts” reproduc- 
tions by pressing wads of clay into the mold instead of pouring 
in slip. 

He prefers this method of working because it enables him to 
use grogged clay and other bodies which might be difficult or 
impossible to obtain in slip form. It enables him, also, to “be 
a sculptor” right to the end because he can make minor altera- 
tions or major changes on the plastic-clay casting. And, finally, 
plastic clay, he says, is “firmer and more earthy than slip, and 
More satisfying for me to work with.” In the text and photos on 
the following pages, we can follow Mr. Lewis step-by-step as he 
uses the technique in the making of a portrait bust.—Ed. 


(Please turn the Page) 
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1 2 
MAKING THE MOLD: An eight-section mold, free from undercuts 
to prevent binding, was decided upon (1). Shims are inserted (2) 


PARTING THE MOLD: Plaster is scraped from the top of the shims 
(4) which are then pulled out (5) with pliers. All except the key 


OHN did the original sculp- 

ture for his.portrait bust in 

plastilene, the oil clay which 
never dries out. Making the piece 
slightly under life-size, he worked on 
a %-inch-metal-pipe armature with 
a 3¥%-inch cube of wood supporting 
the clay on the head. The shoulders 
were built of solid clay with no arma- 
ture used so that changes in attitude 
or gesture could be made. The plasti- 
lene on the head was built up and 
compacted with a wooden mallet. 


(He prefers to work with plastilene 
when making models for molds be- 
cause it is so convenient to use. Since 
it never dries out, it is always at the 
proper working consistency even if a 
piece of sculpture is months in prep- 
aration. Moreover, there is no shrink- 

, therefore no need to worry about 
hollow building, removable arma- 
tures, or added pieces not sticking). 


With the basic shape of the model 
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established, John added pinches of 
clay over the whole figure until it 
became somewhat oversized. After 
carving away excess plastilene with a 
butcher knife and a paring knife, he 
continued cutting, with a flat-bladed 
knife, to achieve what he calls a 
“planer surface” (meaning more or 
less flat, angular surfaces with clean 
corners and edges as contrasted with 
softly rounded surfaces). The final 
finish on the piece was obtained with 
a square-ended basswood tool. 


When he had finished the model 
to his satisfaction, John went on 
to planning the mold. It would be 
sectional — in eight pieces — with 
each section so designed that it could 
draw easily away from the plastilene 
with no undercuts (1). 


Lightweight aluminum shims, cut in 
2-inch squares or smaller, were used 
to mark off the pre-determined mold- 
section lines on the model (2). Press- 


FINAL COAT, 
VERMICULITE ¢ Prasicy 
PLASTER SOAKED 
BURLAP. 

PLASTER ¢ VERWICuUT; 
2° SPLASH CoarT. 
18* SPLASH 
COLORED Bie. 


along the parting lines to permit easy breaking open of the mold, 
then plaster and other materials (3) are built up in five layer. 


6 
shims (one can be seen at top of photo 2) come out easily, The 
tip of a chisel is used to pry apart the plaster sections (6). 


ed ¥2- to 34-inch deep into the plas 
tilene, the shims were set in curving 
or irregular lines so that the mold sec- 
tions which they would divide would 
fit securely together when finished 
without slipping out of register. 


Key shims were also inserted to in- 
sure good registry of the sections 
These are made, with a_ball-peen 
hammer, by pounding a rounded dent 
into the side of the shim where it wil 
be exposed to plaster later. Then, 
when plaster is applied to either side 
of the shim, it forms a bump and cor- 
responding hollow which fit each 
other exactly (see arrow in Photo 2). 


, With all the shims in place, the 
building up of the plaster-mold set 
tions began (3). First came a “splash 
coat, plaster for this mixed thin and 
colored with bluing or a little pow 
dered coloring (color in the first coat 
helps you gauge the thickness of sub 
sequent coats: it is very difficult t0 
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check the thickness of plaster on the 
model once the whole surface is 
coated). Starting at the bottom of 
the model and working slowly upward 
to avoid creating sags or pockets of 
air (formed when drying plaster pulls 
away from the plastilene), John flick- 
ed the plaster on with his fingers 
until he had built up a coat %-inch 
thick covering plastilene and shims. 


The first coat of plaster set rapidly. 
It was followed by a second splash 
coat, without coloring, built up to 
Y-inch thickness and covering the 
whole surface with the exception of 
the shims. The first coat being ex- 
tremely delicate and therefore need- 
ing reinforcement, the second coat of 
plaster had to be applied most care- 
fully so that air pockets would not 
form between the two layers. 


For subsequent layers, John used 
yermiculite as a lightweight aggregate 
in the plaster (1 part vermiculite to 
2 parts plaster). He made the mix 
thicker than for the first layers, and 
troweled it on with his hands or a 
spatulate tool. Before adding the last 
layer, he laid in a reinforcement con- 
sisting of a layer of plaster-soaked 
burlap pieces cut to the shapes of the 
various mold sections. The mold 
varied in thickness from 34- to 2 
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inches when finished. 


As soon as the mold began to 
generate heat, John removed all ‘ex- 
cess plaster from the top edges of ‘the 
shims with a large flat chisel (4). 
Then, with a pair of pliers, he pulled 
out as many of the shims as would 
draw easily (5) and left the others 
to fall out when the mold was parted. 
He loosened the mold sections from 
the plastilene by inserting wooden 
wedges or the tip of the chisel (6), 
tapping them gently inward, and 
working the sections back and forth. 

Plenty of time has to be taken at 
this stage of the operation (there is 
always the temptation to hurry in re- 
moving plaster pieces even though one 
runs the chance of damage!). Being 
careful not to chip corners or fracture 
small protruding points, John re- 
moved the parts one by one, then 
cleaned them in the bathtub with a 
soft bristle brush and soap to remove 
all traces of plastilene. 


Inspection of the mold sections 
came next: air bubbles, when found, 
were filled with bits of freshly mixed, 
tinted plaster applied with the tip of 
the finger; small inconsistencies were 
cleaned up with a knife. Now the 
mold, completed, was reassembled— 
to reduce warpage during drying— 


and set aside. It was left drying for 
a week in a warm room. 


THE CASTING was made by the 
pressing method; that is, by pressing 
pieces of clay into the mold. Because 
of the many sections involved, the 
process had to be carefully planned 
and organized in advance. By taking 
the mold apart and studying the 
shapes of the eight sections, John 
arrived at his plan of procedure. 

He set the two sections comprising 
the lower back of the figure, propped 
with brick, on a table, fitting them 
perfectly together in a horizontal posi- 
tion. The two chest sections were set 
together, in a similar position, nearby. 
Next, he put the two face sections to- 
gether, imbedded in sand in a plastic 
pan and propped with brick to hold 
them in register. The two sections for 
the back of the head were laid out 
separately on the table. All the parts 
were now ready for clay. 

John mixed his clay, dry, with a 
little iron oxide for color and a 
couple of handfuls of sawdust for tex- 
ture’s sake: then wet and wedged 
it. Using small pieces (about 1-inch 
square) , he pressed the clay into each 
section or combination of sections, 
building up an overall covering of 

(Please turn the Page) 


PRESS CASTING: Plastic clay is pressed into 
the mold sections (7) which are then as- 
sembled (thick slip is spread on all joining 
surfaces to assure their holding together). 
A pan is used as a prop for the two face 
sections (8); a wall was built across for 
added strength. A head section going into 
place (9%); face being joined to back and 
head (10); chest in place (11). Note how 
props are used (11) to keep the parts from 
sagging—chunk of plaster under back of 
head, a block of wood under chest. When 
clay is firm, mold lines are trimmed off. 








PORTRAIT IN THE MAKING (cont.) 





approximately 54-inch (7). He was 
particularly careful in seeing that the 
clay was pressed into all small crevices 
and in not allowing it to be pressed 
too thin over protrusions. After pack- 
ing clay into the two-sectional unit 
comprising the face, he built a sup- 
porting wall of the same thickness 
across it from temple to temple to 
make this unit more rigid (8). 

When the clay pressing was done, 
he trimmed excess clay off all the 


END PRODUCT in three views—below, 
above right and on page 13. The sculptor 
deviated from the proportions 

of the live model for aesthetic reasons. 


parts with a fettling knife, holding 
the knife flat against the partings 
of the mold where the shims had 
been. Then he let the clay dry in the 
mold sections until stiff enough to 
hold its shape. 

Putting the clay parts together was 
the next step, again calling for care- 
ful organization. Using a thick sludge, 
or slip, as the binder and leaving the 
parts in their plaster cradles, John 
first propped one of the separate back- 
of-the-head sections up to the lower- 
back unit, made the joining, and 
smoothed the inside securely (9). 
When this joint had become fairly 
firm or hard, he removed the face 
unit from its mold and gently placed 
it in position, with the heavy slip, on 
the back-of-the-head and lower-back 
sections (10). A prop was set up un- 
der the face to keep it from sagging. 


Next came the chest. It was taken 
in one piece from its mold, placed 
above the back, and immediately 
propped (11) to prevent its sagging 
while the joining was being made on 
the inside with slip. (After the clay 
had stiffened slightly, the prop was 
removed and wadded newspaper pack- 
ed into the cavity for support). 

While the figure, now completely 
assembled except for the second back- 
of-head section, was drying and still 
resting in the back mold, John did 
some finishing detail work (11). Mold 
parting lines were removed, detail 
around eyes and mouth sharpened, 
and small imperfections filled with 
thick slip. All joints were inspected 
and seams securely joined. 

When the casting had become suf- 
ficiently rigid — in this case in about 
three hours—but not yet leather hard, 
John lifted it to an upright position 
with the back-mold sections still in 


FINISHING: When stiff enough to be hand. 
led, the figure is stood upright and propped 
to prevent sagging and warping. Surface 
finishing is attended to when leather hard, 


place. Then he removed these plaster 
supports and propped the head s0 it 
wouldn’t warp. Finally, he lifted the 
last head section from its mold and 
fastened it into place, thus complet. 
ing the assembling (12). Now it was 
left to continue drying. 

At the leather-hard stage, John 
trimmed mold marks from the back 
and hair areas and brought the sur- 
face to a consistent finish with a fett- 
ling knife, clay tools and small pinch- 
es of clay, the latter filling low spots 
(13). Air vents, to assure even firing 
and prevent a blow-up in the kiln, 
were cut into the under-surface of hair 
and arms. A plastic sheet was then 
wrapped lightly around the figure and 
it was set aside to dry very slowly. 


A week’s drying and the figure was 
ready for firing — but first the bot- 
tom was leveled off by gentle rubbing 
across a rough kiln shelf. It was fired, 
standing upright on a layer of fine 
grog (an aid to even shrinkage), at 
cone 04. Its color, when it came from 
the kiln, was a soft gray-brown. 


Instead of glazing the bust, John 
gave it another kind of treatment. 
After warming it thoroughly — about 
30 minutes in front of the open door 
of the kitchen oven, heated to 400°— 
he rubbed cake beeswax into the en- 
tire surface to bring out the modeling. 
The warm ceramic absorbed the wax 
quickly and when it cooled, John 
polished it a bit. Then, to further 
emphasize plane surfaces, he rubbed 
almost imperceptible amounts of 
powdered green tempera and pow- 
dered gold into certain placcs. 

The finished sculpture with most 
of its surface gray-brown in color and 
a few highlights picked out in green 
and gold, has a lightly polished, soft- 
ly metallic look. @ 
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t is with great pleasure and much 

apprehension that I start to write 
this series of articles on stoneware. I 
hope what I have to say will be of 
specific help to all, and particularly 
to serious hobby potters, teachers and 
students who have not had the oppor- 
tunity for formal study in the field 
of ceramic art. I sincerely wish to 
help the craftsman who wants to learn 
and is anxious to improve the quality 
of his work. 

Some of the material will no doubt 
be old stuff to many readers, yet en- 
tirely new to other readers. Whether 
the ideas are old or new to you, they 
will constitute all of the necessary in- 
formation because I will not be hold- 
ing anything back—I do not believe 
in secret tricks! All of the material 
will come from my own personal ex- 
perience based on many years of work. 


We HAVE ALL HEARD conflicting 
definitions of, and statements about, 
stoneware and stoneware potters. For 
that reason it was suggested by the 
editors that I present my views on 
stoneware in general in this first 
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article. This is really very difficult for 
me to do. I would much rather make 
a stoneware pot and let it speak for 
itself. 


There are a number of books that 
define and describe stoneware; not 
all of them are in agreement. (In his 
new book, “Ceramics for the Artist 
Potter,” F. H. Norton presents an 
excellent discussion of stoneware.) 
And I am sure that many potters will 
take exception to my comments on 
stoneware. Some pots will “take ex- 
ception” too because there are many 
which can’t be put into a specific 
classification. 


Whether a pot is to be labeled 
stoneware or earthenware depends on 
many things, including how you, your- 
self, choose to think about it. Firing 
temperature is one of the factors and 
this is determined by the ingredients 
in the clay. If you use a stoneware 
clay and fire it to cone 04 the result 
is a soft, porous pot. Although you 
used a stoneware clay the result is an 
earthenware pot. If this same pot is 
refired to cone 8 or 10 it becomes 


strictly 
-~STONEWARE 


by F. CARLTON BALL 


hard and non-porous: now it is a 
stoneware pot! 


A piece of pottery made from a cone 
04 clay and fired to maturity at cone 
04 becomes hard and has less than 
five percent absorption. It is still 
earthenware; except for temperature, 
however, it meets the requirements 
of stoneware. 


Some pottery fired to cone 6 is 
called hard earthenware; others fired 
to this same temperature are called 
soft stoneware. 

If a porcelain body is colored so 
that it is no Jonger white, and if it is 
fired to cone 12 so that it becomes 
well vitrified but not translucent, is 
the end result still porcelain or is it 
stoneware? 

Are you becoming confused? I hope 
you are because it will help illustrate 
my point. It really isn’t important 
to fit a pot neatly into some rigid 
classification. Whether you have 
stoneware, porcelain, earthenware or 
something in-between is hardly worth 
worrying about. To me there is only 

(Please turn the Page) 
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one important consideration: is it a 
good pot? 


ut if I must define stoneware, I 

would say that a stoneware pot is 
one which has been fired to maturity 
in the temperature range between 
cone 6 and 12 and has an absorption 
of five per cent or less. 

The stoneware clay can be either a 
natural clay, used just as it was dug 
from the ground, without any addi- 
tions; or it can be a blend of clays 
and other materials. 

The color of the fired clay or body 
can be your choice. If it is natural, 
the color can be red, buff, pink, gray, 
white, etc.; if it is artificially colored 
it can be blue, green, black — just 
about any color. 

The kiln atmosphere during firing 
can be either oxidizing or reducing. 
Glazes may be applied to either the 
green ware or to the bisque. The bis- 
que firing may be either high or low; 
and a pot need not be glazed at all 
to be stoneware. 

So you see, the requirements for 
stoneware are not very severe. One 
might go so far as to say that any old 
clay that will fire to maturity between 
cone 6 and 12 and produce a body 
that is non-porous (less than five per 
cent absorption) is a stoneware clay. 
And a piece of pottery made from 
this clay can be a stoneware pot. 

I must add a few general state- 
ments about stoneware. I feel that it 
should have some of the qualities of 
nature’s rocks. Stoneware pottery 
should be quite thick and heavy, 
never thin and delicate. It can have 
either a very rough texture or a fairly 
smooth surface, but it should never 
have a slick, highly-polished surface. 
Stoneware pottery needs a subtle 
color, just as nature’s rocks are, for 
the most part, subtle in color. The 
rare rock or stone is brilliantly color- 
ed; only the rare or occasional piece 
of stoneware pottery should have a 
brilliant color. And this brilliant color 
should not be too pure but rather a 
mixture of colors. Strong, bright- 
colored glazes are the special forte of 
earthenware; thin delicate shapes 
with slick finishes the special forte 
of porcelain. 


Now for a few words about potters 

and their views on stoneware. 
There are many misconceptions re- 
garding this matter; namely, that it 
is the most popular ware among art 
potters today, that all good potters 
make stoneware exclusively, that ex- 
hibiting potters look down their noses 
at any ware fired at lower tempera- 
tures. This isn’t true! It is true that 
many of the outstanding American 
potters produce stoneware exclusively 
and the majority of prizes at ceramic 
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shows go to stoneware pots (I don’t 
know why). But excellent work is be- 
ing done in earthenware and many 
many more potters are working at 
earthenware than at stoneware tem- 
peratures. 

Personally, I think the assumed 
popularity of stoneware is due to the 
human frailty of many thousands of 
earthenware potters who think that 
all they have to do to make better 
pots — even prize-winning pots — 
is to work at stoneware temperatures 
instead of earthenware temperatures. 
As usual, the grass isn’t greener on 
the other side. There is no magic in 
stoneware clay that makes a man a 
better potter. Quite to the contrary: 
an increase in firing temperature 
means an increase in problems and 
difficulties! 

A good earthenware pot can be just 
as beautiful as a good stoneware pot. 
Each type has its own characteristics, 
qualities, functions and inherent beau- 
ty. With stoneware, however, there 
is an added attraction—the challenge 
of higher temperatures. Just as many 
people want to travel faster and fast- 
er, Many potters want to fire higher 
and higher. And I can understand 
this feeling because I went through 
it myself. 


When I started potting I’ made 
nothing but earthenware pots at cones 
010 and 08. This to me was a satis- 
factory temperature. There were 
many things to learn (there still are) 
and my results were exciting and stim- 
ulating. After nine years I dared to 
fire to a high temperature: I went 
to cone 04. It was frightening. My old 
kiln seemed so hot at cone 04 com- 
pared with cone 08. 

The results of the cone 04 firing 
were new and different to me. I was 
greatly excited with this new “high” 
temperature and I dreamed of even 
higher firings. I kept firing higher and 
higher, learning very slowly what 
happened at the increased tempera- 
tures. Finally, with the help of the 
writings of the great French potter, 
Taxile Doat, I attempted a cone 10 
oxidation firing. The results of this 
first cone 10 kiln convinced me that 
this was it: this was the temperature 
I wanted to use for most of my work. 

At this temperature clays became 
so hard I could strike sparks from 
them with a piece of steel. Some 
clays and some rocks even melted. 
The pottery was very durable and 
sang beautifully when struck. It had 
a very pleasing feel. Crystals formed 
in some of the glazes; the subtle 
colors of the stoneware glazes in- 
trigued me; in fact, every little detail 
of the contents of this high-fire kiln 
was a beckoning finger urging me on 
to a great new field of exploration 


and delightful discovery. This  stijj 
goes on. Every time I open a stone. 
ware kiln, I am as excited as I was 
that first time. 

Occasionally I return to a cone 04 
firing and I am intrigued with the 
different problems of producing some. 
thing good at this lower temperature, 
I am surprised, too, at the num. 
ber of things I have forgotten on the 
subject of potting at this tempera. 
ture. I find that few of my cone 04 
pots please me in appearance or in 
feel even though I tried hard to make 
them outstanding when I fashioned 
them. 

One thing that has happened to 
me in exploring the realm of high 
fire is that I like the looks and feel 
of even the poorest “old clunker” 
from a stoneware kiln. The feel of 
the glaze, the heft of the ware, the 
sound or “voice” when it is set down 
—these are some of the things I am 
conscious of in a piece of pottery, 
Perhaps this is what makes me a pot- 
ter. I know that other potters share 
these same subtle joys. 


B ecause of the feelings potters have 

for their stoneware pots after 
working at high temperatures for a 
period of time, they are often mis- 
understood, misinterpreted or _per- 
haps simply misquoted. Many earth- 
enware potters feel that the stone- 
ware potters look upon the low-fired 
ware as being inferior. In my experi- 
ence I find that this is absolutely not 
true. Potters who make stoneware 
pottery prefer to work at this high 
temperature or they wouldn’t be do- 
ing it and they have every right to be 
proud of their work. The same is true 
of those who prefer to work at earth- 
enware temperatures. 

How a pot is made, what it is made 
of, how high it is fired, and other 
similar considerations are not im- 
portant. What is important is the 
spirit of life a potter gives to his 
ware. The creative idea presented by 
a pot; its form, color, texture, pro- 
portion, function; the way it feels, its 
surface and weight; the freshness or 
spontaneity of execution. 

The sum of the artistic merits that 
a potter is capable of giving to a pot 
is the important consideration. It has 
always been so—through all of man’s 
cultures, @ 


NEXT MONTH—Mz. Ball gets to 
work by giving full details on how to 
treat clays and bodies to produce @ 
chocolate-brown color. In Subsequent 
Issues—how to obtain colored tex 
tures; how to make and use slip glazes 
(with recipes); firing aids; and many 
more of his favorite “tricks.” If there 
is a subject you would like Mr. Ball 
to consider, write to him care of CM. 
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THROWING 
THE 


POTTER'S 


ON 
WHEEL 


by TOM SELLERS 


A FLOWER POT 


with saucer 


1, Extra ledge of clay is left at bottom during 
the centering operation, . 


3, When the upper pot has its final shape, 
the lower ledge is formed into the saucer. 
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attached 


2. Upper portion is opened and the wall pull- 
ed up in conventional manner. 


4. Throwing water is sponged up. Glazed and 
planted, the pot is shown above. 


OD: of the special types of pots 
that the hobbyist or wheel stu- 


dent may want to make is the flower 
pot with attached saucer. 

This type of plant container is 
often very desirable for special kinds 
of plantings such as those that must 
be watered often and need a drain to 
carry off the excess water. Aside from 
the floricultural aspects, this is a good 
throwing experience because it in- 
volves raising two walls from the same 
lump of clay. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, as you shall see. 


1. After the lump of clay is cen- 
tered, a small amount is left at the 
bottom while the upper portion is 
worked into a smaller diameter and 
recentered. 


2. The bottom portion is left as it 
is; the upper portion is opened and 
the wall is raised in the usual manner. 


3. When the upper portion has been 
given its final shape the unused por- 
tion of clay at the outside bottom is 
given its saucer shape. A small ridge is 
made with the fingers of the left hand 
(this is comparable to the opening 

(Please turn to Page 34) 
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The GO) UNDERGLAZE Series 


CREATED SPECIFICALLY 
FOR THE HOBBY DECORATOR 


DECORATE with UNDERGLAZ 





L* month, the first article in this series 
of demonstrations by Marc Bellaire was 
introduced. In addition to showing how to 
paint the “Bird of Paradise” motif, he im- 
pressed two major points on the reader. 

First, the commercially prepared under- 
glazes are virtually foolproof: if the deco- 
rator follows a few simple rules (listed be- 
low) the “common” defects familiar to many 
hobby decorators can be avoided. 

His second major point deals specifically 
with decorating: “If you learn to mentally 
break down a motif into a series of basic 
shapes the designing and decorating become 
simplified.” 

Though the Berry motif demonstrated 
this month is not complex in itself, you will 
notice that it becomes even simpler when 
Mr. Bellaire shows how to build it up one 
shape at a time. Follow him through, step by 
step; with only a little practice you too 
should be able to produce well-proportioned, 
interesting decorations. 


Follow these Rules for Best Results 


1. Work on green ware or bisque that 
is clean and slightly damp. Dust, finger 
prints, and other forms of surface dirt should 
be removed by wiping the piece several times 
with a quite-damp sponge immediately be- 
fore decorating. Don’t be timid! A slightly 
roughened, damp surface is ideal for brush 
decorating. 

2. Use a large, fully-loaded brush. 
Work with as large a brush as the design 
permits, saturated to the hilt, so the color 
flows generously when touched to the piece. 

3. Keep underglazes sufficiently fluid. 
Add water as the colors dry out to keep 
them at good brushing consistency. 
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2. BERRY MOTIF 


demonstrated by MARC BELLAIRE 


In this series of articles, no specific brand of underglaze is either 
suggested or implied. The nationally advertised brands cre highly 
competitive in quality and price; Mr. Bellaire’s advice is to us 
those brands you feel give you the best results. 
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(For Another Decorating Demonstration, Please turn the Page) 


|. The strawberries go in first (in red). They look like | 2. Blackberries are added. Each is a cluster of dots 
roughly shaped hearts. The brush is heavily saturated; purple) made by touching down the tip of the large brush, 
the lor flows easily, building up a thick-enough coating. oaded to near-dripping capacity. 


3. Leaves (dark green) com lete the design. The large 4. Accents on the strawberries are in pink. High-light 
E 


leaves are made with two brush strokes, each swinging areas on the leaves are dabbed in with turquoise. (Still 
fo the outside; the small leaves, with one brush stroke. wet, they appear dark in the photo.) 


5. Outlinin in black “snaps up” the motif. The outlinin 6. Here is the green ware with decoration completed. 
Is done with freedom; the shapes are not neatly confined. The piece was bisque fired, then covered with clear glaze 
Fine-line scrolls tie the blackberry dots together. and fired again. ‘the finished plate is on the facing page. 
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The (SN UNDERGLAZE Series 


he simulated-mosaic idea was developed 

for the underglaze decorator by Marc 
Bellaire because of the keen interest jn 
mosiacs today. ( A true mosaic would re- 
quire setting individual, odd-shaped tiles to- 
gether to form a design, then gluing or 
cementing them in place.) 


In the procedure demonstrated below 
mosaic-tile shapes are scratched in green 
ware, then painted with underglaze colors, 
It is a simple technique to master and it re- 
quires no special tools, since every decorator 
undoubtedly already has a sgraffito (scratch- 
ing) tool in his possession. 

The “mosaics” are made with straight 
(not curved) lines in a variety of three- and 
four-sided shapes; complex geometric shapes 


should be avoided. 


For motifs, choose subjects with scales, 
spots, feathers or other strong markings, sug- 
gests Mr. Bellaire, because they lend them- 
selves more readily to the mosaic idea. And 
use related colors for each design; for ex- 
ample, one motif might be in browns and 
yellows, another in the blue and blue-green 
family, reds and purples, and so forth. The 
scratched linés can remain white or they 

can be painted over with underglaze colors 
GIRAFFE MOTIF shown in-the-making below. For another view, ar with gold. 
see the group photo on the facing page. 








1. The vase is spattered overall in 2. The mosaic shapes are scratched i 3. The surfaces within the 
gray with a toothbrush, then the giraffe with a triangular-shaped tool. Only lines are painted, using 


motif, selected for this tall shape, is straight lines, and three- and four- for this motif, light yellow, 
sketched in with pencil. sided shapes are used. brown and mahogany. 
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SIMULATED MOSAICS 


Spattering was done at the 
(to Prevent a top-heavy look). 
is the finished green ware, ready 


bisque and glaze firings. 
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demonstrated by MARC BELLAIRE 


FINISHED PIECES have jewel-like mosaic quality. Note 


how each motif fits the shape upon which it was placed. 


5. Two other designs ready for firing. Cool 

marine colors were selected for the fish: 

medium green, blue green and chartreuse. The 

bird is quite bright: red, orange, yellow and 

deep gray. The scratched lines of the bird 

were — black; they were left white on 
s 


the fish to contrast with the black matt back- 
ground. The finished pieces are shown in the 
group at the top of the page. 


next month... 


TWO complete feature 
articles once again! Mr. Bell- 
aire will demonstrate a vege- 
table motif, using a simplified 
brush technique. In addition, a 
new idea, particularly suited 
for children — making shapes 
with a sponge instead of a 


brush. 


Be sure to join Mr. Bellaire’s 
class in CM again next month. 























Flowers from Clay (4) 


E H E I R if S demonstrated by Bea Matney 


lightly too large to be used for 

earrings and other small jewelry 
items, the iris does, nevertheless, lend 
itself to handsome arrangements for 
pins, brooches, and other larger 
jewelry accessories. The iris will be of 
particular interest to those who enjoy 
making flowers from clay but don’t 
have the patience or ability to work 
with the extremely small pieces re- 
quired for many flower motifs. It is, 
of course, tiny compared to pottery; 
it is quite large, however, when com- 
pared with other clay flowers. 

The general procedure for making 
flowers applies as well to the iris. A 
review of the basic fundamentals out- 
lined in the first article in this series 
(January) should prove helpful. 

In this demonstration Mrs. Matney 
will show how a single flower is made 
and arranged on a leaf background. 
The clay she uses is a commercially 
prepared flower clay which is extreme- 
ly fine ground, permitting detailed 
work; it is available in either a cone 
05 or cone 5 body. 


1. A small amount of clay is re- 
moved from the larger batch (kept 
in a moisture-proof bag) and is rolled 
out to the desired thickness with a 
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small “jewelry-size” rolling pin. Using 
paper patterns (shown below in the 
exact shape and size), Mrs. Matney 
cuts the required number of shapes 
from which to make the individual 
petals and the leaves. 

As mentioned in previous articles 
in this series, a careful study of the 
flower should be made before you 
attempt to create one from clay. Only 
in this way will you be able to learn 
how many petals each flower has, 
how they are shaped and arranged, 
and other necessary details. If a real 
flower isn’t available, study photo- 
graphs in flower books, magazines, or 
on seed packets. 

As soon as the shapes are cut out, 
they are laid on a damp towel so that 
their moisture will be retained. Usual- 
ly Mrs. Matney cuts all of the shapes 
at one time. 


2. Now for the shaping of the 
petals. The clay is first thinned toward 
the edges, leaving the base thicker so 
is will have sufficient body to attach 
to the base. The back of the piece is 
then pinched to form a ridge on the 
upper portion. 


3. Six petals are required for one 


flower; after thinning and making the 
ridge, three petals are bent in one 
direction and three in the other. To 
keep their shape, they are laid ona 
round tool handle. 


4. While the petals are hardening 
slightly so that they will retain their 
shape, work on the leaves begins. After 
being thinned toward the edges, three 
leaves are put together with thick 
slip, the ends twisted and curved 
slightly in a pleasing arrangement and 
veins scratched in with a sharp knife 
or other pointed tool. 


Full-size patterns 
used by Mrs. Matney for 
the petals (lett) 
and the leaves (below). 
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5. The assembly of the flower be- 
sins with putting together three petals 
(those that were bent so the ridges 
\ 


are on the outside) to form the cen- 
ter. 


6. The remaining three petals are 
evenly spaced around the center group 
and the batch of six pinched together 
at the bottom. Slip was used, of 
course, to hold together each of the 


clay petals. 


7, 8. Extra clay is cut from the base 
of the flower to leave a flat bottom; 
the flower is then arranged on the 
leaf background and fixed in place 
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with a dab of slip. 

A stem, made by. rolling a small 
piece of clay into a coil, is fixed in 
place at the base of the arrangement. 
A heavier coil is arranged near the 
top (8) to appear as an unopen 
flower. 


9. Stamens are made by squeezing 
a small wad of quite-soft clay through 
a tea strainer. A small portion is cut 
off with a knife and slid into place 
with a pointed tool. The stamens, 
like all other parts in the assembly, 
are held in place with a dab of slip. 

For the decorating, use your own 
judgment. If various colors are to be 


used, it is suggested you work with 
colored clays (flower clay comes in 
various pastel shades of yellow, green, 
blue, etc.). Accents and details can 
be applied in underglaze, followed by 
glazing with a clear glaze; or, if you 
prefer, you can clear glaze first and 
then apply accents in overglaze. 


The foregoing demonstration shows 
the making of a single flower. To 
make an arrangement of more than 
one flower, you would merély. repeat 
the process, arranging the various ele- 
ments in a pleasing design. 


One arrangement in the bisque 
state is shown on the facing page. @ 





THERE ARE THREE basic ways to 
hand-build pottery. A piece can be 
fashioned from a single lump of clay 
(pinch potting); long cylindrical rolls 
of clay can be coiled and welded to- 
gether to build up a shape (coil build- 

}{ ing); pieces can be made from slabs of 

fairly even thickness (slab building). 

By combining the latter two methods, a fourth and 
equally (if not more) useful method evolves. Called 
strip building, it often proves to be a quicker way of 
building pottery than either the coil or slab methods, 
particularly if the piece is to be large and not straight 
walled. Moreover, if a grogged clay is to be used, strip 
building may be the only feasible hand-building method. 
When grog (tiny pieces of fired clay) is wedged into 
plastic clay the plasticity is lowered; heavily grogged 
slabs and coils have a tendency to crumble as you try 
to roll them out, or use them. 

Strips, on the other hand, are pounded or pressed 
out with the heel of the hand; this motion tends to com- 
pact the grogged clay rather than to stretch it and pull 
it apart. And they are pounded out in a size and shape 
to fit a specific place in the pot wall being built so that 
unwieldly sizes which easily fall apart can be avoided. 

A shape that lends itself particularly well to strip 
building was selected for this demonstration. Let’s follow 
through on the making of the pottery shape, which will 
later become a lamp. 


1. The work will be done on a banding wheel to 
which a tile or bat has been fastened (with clay keys). 
The wheel enables you to turn the piece as you work; 
the bat or tile is a “permanent” support for the piece 
while it is being made. This, you can move the piece 
around without distorting or otherwise damaging it. 

The tile is dampened so that the clay will stick and 
the base is pounded out to the desired thickness with the 
flat of the hand. (Since \the piece being made will be- 
come a lamp, considerable weight at the base will be 
needed so the bottom is made rather thick.) 


2. A perfectly round base is easily cut out with 


HAND BUILDING 


STRIP 
by STRIP 


a pointed tool: the hand holding the tool is carefull 
steadied (here a jar is used) and the free hand spins the § 
banding wheel, slowly turning the clay under the tool 
(Don’t try to cut all the way through in one revolution; 
push the tool gradually as the clay turns underneath.) 


3. The building of the wall begins. Flat sections of 
the clay are patted out and welded in place. (The stiffer 
the clay the faster you can build because there will be 
less danger of the walls sagging or collapsing.) All seams 
are welded by pressure and by additions of small amounts 
of clay carefully thumbed in. Welding is always done on 
the inside as well as the outside. 


4. The shape is kept round and the top flat as the 
work proceeds. You can check the roundness by holding 
your finger close to the wall as you rotate the piece on 
a wheel. If the top is uneven it should be cut off after 
each series of strips is added. Note the arm braced ona 
solid object so that the tool can be held firmly. 


5. Cleaning, truing, and texturing the walls can be 
done as you build up the shape. Here a wooden ribs 
held against the clay wall as the pot is turned. 


6. Now the shape, which has been flaring out to 
this point, is started on its inward direction with the 
clay slabs being set in place at an inward angle. The 
welding, truing and texturing procedure, followed so far, 
is continued until the proper height is reached. 


7. The top is now flattened to complement the shape 
at the bottom; a paddle is used—gently—to pound the 
shape flat. The paddle can also be used to correct a shape 
that gets out of control; however, care must be taken # 
that the piece won’t be distorted. 

8. A hole for the lamp fixture, in both the top and 
bottom, is made by pressing down the pointed tool while 
the pot is revolved. 

9. Here is the finished pot—after drying, bisque 
firing, decorating and glaze firing. Made into a lamp, 
is shown above. (If you need some help on how to add the 
fixtures which make a lamp, see page 32). © 
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SHOW STP &F SEF 


sc Silas 


1, The bottom is patted out... 2. then cut round with a pointed tool. 3. The wall building starts, using strips. 


is trued and textured. 


ae: 


7. Finished, the pot is flattened on top... 8. and a hole made for the lamp fixture. 9. Decorated, glazed and fired... 
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AR PULL, also commonly known 

as “glass enamel” or “separation 
enamel,” is a versatile special-effect 
medium used in enameling. Most sup- 
ply catalogs list the material under 
one or another of its names and 
usually describe it as a “pulling 
agent” used to separate enamels in 
order to create a high or low texture. 
Very interesting results can be pro- 
duced when tar pull is used in this 
way but, since a level enameled sur- 
face is more generally preferred in 
jewelry and related items, it is worth- 
while to explore all of the medium’s 


ines aT | ecta 
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A Versatile Material also Known as Glass Enamel and Separation Enamd 


potentialities rather than to limit it 
to the separation function alone. 

Because of its water-color or trans- 
parent quality, the material can be 
used particularly effectively for lines 
in a design — applied, like overglaze, 
on the top of a finished enamel sur- 
face or covered completely or par- 
tially with an enamel coat. Tar-pull 
lines can be combined with overglaze 
or inlaid lines; they can be applied 
directly on foil, and even on bare 
copper. Such lines, heavily applied, 
can also be used to create a textured 
pattern. 


THREE WAYS of 
using tar pull: the 
soft lines on pin 
and earrings (top) 
were fired on white 
ground, then dusted 
with opaque. 


Heavier application 
of lines and longer, 
hotter firing pro- 
duce hobnail effect 
(ctr). 


Strong, black lines 
on man's set (bot- 
tom) come from fir- 
ing lines last and 
briefly. _ 


Drastic change, the character de. § 
pending on time and _ temperature, 
occurs in tar pull during the firing 
process. For this reason, it is advisable 
to experiment first — on small pieces 
—and to expect a few failures be. 
fore you gain control of the medium, 
Through experimenting, you will also 
realize tar pull’s potentials and leam| 
to know when to use it in preference 
to other special-effect materials. 

Tar pull will not crack enameé 
because it has the same coefficient of 
expansion as glass. But the longer 
and hotter the firing, the more the 
material will fuse with the enamel 
and pull the surface down (regardless 
of whether the tar pull has been ap- 
plied beneath or on top of an enam- 
el). It should go without saying that 
pieces on which the medium is used 
should be counterenameled. 

The material comes already mixed 
with squeegee oil in a fixed propor- 
tion, the oil burning out during the 
firing process. For the application of 
lines, a tiny brush is used and the 
work done as quickly as possible in 
order to maintain freedom of line. It 
is advisable, before beginning the ap- 
plication, to have a definite plan for 
the design; and, if brush work is new 
to you, it would be better first to prac- 
tice on paper. 

Keep tar pull well stirred when in 
use. Paint lines on very lightly so they 
will be thin when fired — and avoid 
making spots or blotches in your work. 
Thick areas will run out of shape dur- 
ing subsequent firings, greatly distort- 
ing the design (unless the enamelist 
deliberately makes a heavy applica- 
tion in order to achieve surface tex- 
ture, an effect to be described later). 
If you should lose control of the lines 
during application, they can be clean- 
ed off with detergent, although this 
means of course that you have to 
start the work over again! 

Of the number of ways to use tar 
pull to enhance or accent enameling, 
six are described in detail below. By 
experimenting, however, you may 
well discover new ways of using the 
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Pocts 


ON GOLD FOIL: Tar-pull lines 

can be applied directly 

on metallic foil as you can see 

in this cuff-link set and 

other examples shown on these pages. 


medium effectively for the possibili- 
ties must be many. 


Lines on Top Surface 


Lines can be applied over an al- 
ready-fired enamel surface which may 
have been either dusted on or wet 
inlaid in several colors. When done, 
let the lines dry thoroughly: this us- 
ually takes about an hour if the piece 
is set in a warm place as on the top 
of the kiln. Fire the piece for about 
two minutes at 1450° to 1480°F.; the 
lines will turn yellowish brown and 
have a transparent, burned-in quality 
(but will not be sunken or pulied 
down). Never fire over the tempera- 
ture advised if you wish to preserve 
a clear design. If you want the line 
to remain black, fire at a lower temp- 
erature and for a shorter period. 


Wet Inlay over Lines 


After lines have been applied on a 
previously-fired enamel and allowed 
to dry, a design in several colors may 
then be wet inlaid directly over the 
tar pull. Soft-fusing enamels should 

used so that the firing temperature 
can be kept down in order to avoid 
a sunken effect. It is also advisable 
to apply the enamel with a brush in- 
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WATER-COLOR effect in 
earrings was achieved by 
wet inlaying a_ three-color 
design over tar-pull stars. 


BRACELET SET has background 
of tar-pull stripes applied di- 
rectly on copper. Design was 
developed with foil, heavier 
black-enamel lines and trans- 
parents. 


stead of a pointer; otherwise, you run 
the risk of scratching the lines. 


Lines on Foil 

Foil that has been fired and bur- 
nished onto a base coat can also be the 
background for tar-pull lines. Make 
the lines directly on the foil, let them 
dry and then dust with any trans- 
parent, soft-fusing enamel. Placing the 
lines in this way, under the final coat 
of enamel, makes for a greater depth, 
a soft water-color quality that is 
most desirable. 


Opaque Enamel over Lines 

A quite different effect can be 
achieved by dusting a very thin coat 
of opaque enamel over lines that have 
been fired on (it makes no difference 
whether the previous enamel coat was 
transparent or opaque). The firing 
will bring out an antique look and a 
less distinct design with an interesting 
texture (avoid overfiring or the sur- 
face will not remain level). 


Tar Pull on Copper 

Tar pull can be applied directly 
on copper, and textural effects in 
great variety can be achieved this 
way. The surface of the copper must 
have been cleaned and polished with 


steel wool, washed in detergent, rinsed 
and dried. Again, apply the design 
or lines very thinly.. When dry, cover 
the surface with a coat of transparent 
enamel, wet-inlaying it with a brush 
(to avoid scratching the tar pull) or 
sifting it on as a base coat for foil 
bits or paillons. When this enamel 
coating has dried, fire only as long 
as necessary to obtain a smooth sur- 
face. The resulting design will look 
burned into the copper itself. 


Heavy Application for Texture 


If you want actual surface texture, 
paint tar-pull lines heavily on already- 
fired enamel. The heavier the paint- 
ing, the higher the temperature and 
the longer the period of firing, the 
more distorted the pattern becomes; 
the tar pull is finally so strong that it 
creates high and low areas which fol- 
low the design, forming very definite 
textures such as the hobnail type. 

When using tar pull for this kind 
of effect, allow the lines to dry for 
several hours (being thick, they take 
longer to dry). Fire at 1590° to 
1600°F. and watch constantly until 
the texture is right, then remove the 
piece from the heat. When opaques 
are used in this technique, the results 

(Please turn to Page 40) 
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ANN pasting, 

too, while Eric (be- 
low) concentrates 
on his own section 


Photos: Sister Corita, IL.H.M. 


PAUL pasting tiles 
en plywood base 

as his mother and sis- 
ter, Mary, look on 


a family affair | oreo rc 


MARK figuring out 
the next step 


EACH of the five children com- 
posed one of the panels of 
the huge (8 x 3!/2 feet) mosaic. 


verybody but the baby had a hand in the Werts family’s mosaic, an eight- 

by-three-and-a-half-foot composition depicting the “Queenship of Mary 
Most Holy.” Five of the children, aged 4 to 14, made the panels—one apiece; 
their parents (Dr. and Mrs. Francis Werts of Los Angeles) supervised. 


No preliminary drawings were made. Ann, Eric, Mark and Mary simply 
chose a figure to make and started with the head. Paul (he’s 4) did the “Maria” 
panel—with an assist from his mother: she did the lettering and he sprinkled 
the tesserae around, above, and below. Mark added a rabbit, turtle and bird 
to his panel; the others also incorporated decorative elements such as butter 
flies, stars, etc. Unglazed commercial mosaic tile was used throughout. 


Mrs. Werts got the idea of involving her whole family in a mural while 
taking adult education classes at Immaculate Heart College under the direc. 
tion of the art chairman, Sister Magdalen Mary. One of the school’s goalss 
to bring creative activity back into the family. The Werts’ mosaic shows how 
effectively this can be done! @ 











Portable 
Ceramic Spray Booth 


IDEAL FOR ALL CERAMIC SPRAY 

JOBS. ELIMINATES SPRAY DUST, 

MASKS, TOXIC FUMES. NO OUT- 
SIDE VENT NEEDED 


FOR ALL CERAMIC HOBBYISTS 





Size Open—20” W. 20” H. 23” Deep. [ OnLy 
Folds for Easy Storage o2 en $34.95 


pre PATE Shes 
Welded steel construction. Green -O.B. BACT 
ied enamel finish. Powerful elec- SH. WGHT. 21 LBS. 
tric fan. Standard size, ew cost ney an 
fiber glass filter. Completely assem- : . 
bled, ready for use. NO C.0.D.’S PLEASE 








FIRING 
8x 9x47 | AMBER 


| 





@ 
CONTROLLED HEAT 


ENAMELING and 
CERAMIC KILN 


ACCESSORY 
PYROMETER $] ’ de 


Ovo-Kiln Amazing kiln value . . . ideal 


MODEL KN 112 for home, school and studio! 
Perfect for <ontrolled test firing where larger equipment is in use. 


THESE TERRIFIC FEATURES: 


®@ U.L. approved cord and ® Firing time to 1500°; 55 min. 
3 heat switch ®@ Temp. range to 1950° max. 

© 110 volt AC, 10 amp. operation ° 1) dimens. 13 x 111 x 

© Plug type self-sealing door e Wt. $5 Ibs.; Shipping Wr. 

© 2 elements recessed 3 sides 40 Ibs. 


ORDER TODAY '! satisfaction GUARANTEED! 
DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 








DETROIT FABRICATING CORP 


7521 ST. AUBIN, DETROIT 11, MICH. 





- IDEA-BOOK | 
leorn jewelry making and latest enameling processes and 
techniques from step by step instructions. Book lists many 
brand new copper items never before available, complete 
supplies, new tools & equipment. Send for your copy of 
this valuable instruction book today! Rush 25¢ to: 


THE COPPER SHOP (2): .con & Sos 


Dept. 91 * 1812 East 13th St. * Cleveland 14, Ohio 


pagel ENAMEL-ON-COPPER: 
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Another NEW member of the 
Specialized family . . . 


SPECIALIZED WONSTROKE 


A highly concentrated ceramic medium 


available in 24 colors . . . especially suited 


for ‘“water-color” effects or extrerme-detail 
design. 


A smashing success at the Eastern Cer- 
amics Show where it was introduced for 
the first time. 


Vy oz. Jar—40c (out of state—45c) 


Available in kits... 8 jars per kit, 


IF NOT AVAILABLE LOCALLY, WE WILL SUPPLY 
DIRECT. 


Specialized Ceramics Corp. 


200 West Third Street, Dept. CM, Plainfield, N. J. 














Now's 
the 
Time 
to 
Prepare 
for 
Christmas! 


Double Holly Ashtray — makes a colorful gift 
No. 3—$4.00 


Holly Tile—No. 2!|—$3.00 
Holly Cigarette Gadget or Pin—No. 22—$1.85 


Holly Earrings to match above pin—No. 23—$1.85 


All molds (c) Bee, FOB Rumson, N.J. Add 10% 
for packing, 50c minimum. No COD’s, please 


Buck Dei 


70 Oak Tree Lane, Rumson, N.J. 


Send for FREE illustrated 


Brochure & Price List 











STEWART - NOW OFFERS 
COMPLETE INSTRUCTION 

ew BOOK & SUPPLY 
__-— CATALOGUE FOR 


METAL 
ENAMELING 


How to 
Assemble 


Lamps 








Lamps are easy to make. 
Since some of the apparatus 
is hidden inside the base, however, just what items ar 
needed and how they are put together may be a puzzle ty 


you. A glance at the sketch above and the cut-away sketch. 


es below should clear up the matter. 

In general, there are two basic methods of assembling 
the necessary parts for making a lamp. The method you 
use will depend on how the lamp base was constructed, 

A shape with an open bottom requires one assembling 
method (see below right). Here, all of the apparatus is fixed 
in place in the neck of the lamp base. The washer and mt 
are attached to the threaded pipe and the unit is pulled, 
with string or wire, through the bottom and into position, 

A lamp base with a closed bottom in which a small hoie 
has been made requires another approach (below left): the 
socket and other top parts are held snugly in place bya 
long, threaded pipe extending from top to bottom, and bolt 
ed to the bottom from the outside. This method requires a 
recessed area in the bottom to accommodate the bolt and 
washer. 

The general materials such as the threaded pipe, wash- 
ers, socket, etc., can be obtained from your local hardware 
supplier. The special lamp accessories such as harps, finials, 
etce., may be available locally; if not, they can be obtained 
from mail-order companies. There are several dealing speci- 
fically with lamp parts.—CM Staff. 


sete eeeeeee FINTAL 


Listing All 
Supplies Used 
in Metal 
Enameling and 
Directions For 
Their Use. 














*--GOCKET--- . 





eee WASHER-- . 


WASHER... 
fc NUT.-----a-- ep 
Stewart Clay Co. 
The Leader in Ceramics 
& Sculpture Supplies and Equipment Now 
Offers the Most Complete Line of Metal Enam- 
eling Supplies Available In One Volume. 


For your copy, send 25c in Coin or Stamps to 


STEWART CLAY CO,., INC. 


DEPT. F-1, 133 MULBERRY STREET, NEW YORK i3, N. Y. 











_ WASHER €NUT 
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Siggetiions 


from our readers 


JEWELRY SMOOTHER 

If you find it difficult to 
put a smooth, rounded edge 
on small pieces of jewelry 
—particularly delicate flow- 
ers—try this. Cut down the 
pristles of one of your worn 
decorating brushes to about 
one-fourth inch from the 


—Tr_= 
metal ferrule. Dip the brush 
in water, dab out excess 
moisture on a cloth or 
sponge and run the damp, 
fairly stiff bristles around 
the edges of the jewelry. It 
smooths them up easily and 
quickly. 

The rounded edges are 
quite important: glaze won’t 
stick to sharp edges! Brush- 
es of all sizes can be used 


Peg Townsend 
Tucson, Ariz. 


SLIP TRAILER 

The tiny plastic doll bot- 
tles with nipples which can 
be found on toy counters of 
almost all stores are ideal 
for slip or glaze trailing. 
They are easy to handle, in- 





> oes! 


expensive and you can leave, 
the slip or glaze in the bot- 
tle. You will have to cut a 
hole in the nipple—be sure 
not to cut one too large. 

—Mrs. Robert T. Linehan 

Roselle Park, N.J. 

GOLD APPLICATOR 

For applying gold to rais- 
ed designs on earrings or 
other jewelry or accessories 
I use this procedure: 


Dollars for 


I place a drop of gold on 
a dish, tile or other glazed 
surface. This is allowed to 
dry until it is tacky, then 
the flat end of an art gum 
eraser is dipped in it. By 
pressing down lightly with 
the eraser, you can apply 
an even coating of gold to 
all of the raised surfaces 
of the design. 
—Dorothy D. Freas 
Westfield, N.J. 


DECORATING BRIDGE 
An excellent aid for dec- 
orators is a bridge of ad- 
justable height to be used 
as an arm rest. The bridge 
consists of a flat board rest- 
ing on books placed at each 


end. The height can be ad- 
justed by varying the num- 
ber of books. 

The piece to be decorated 
is placed flat on the table, 
even partially under the 
bridge if it adds to the con- 
venience. The decorator can 
steady his arm, producing 
his best brush strokes with- 
out getting tired. 

—Mary Jordan 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


RECLAIMING METHOD 
A piece of over-fired lus- 
ter-ware (it has a frosty 
look) can be reclaimed. Re- 
fire the piece to the matur- 
ity of the glaze; when it is 
removed from the kiln it is 
ready to be re-lustered and 
re-fired. There will not be 
any noticeable bad color ef- 
fects from following this 
procedure. 
—Lillian M. Chamberlain 
Malden, Mass. 


your Thoughts 


CM pays $1 to $5 for each item used in this column. Send your 
bright ideas to Ceramics Monthly, 4175 N. High St., Columbus 14, 
Ohio. Sorry, but we can't acknowledge or return unused items. 
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MOTORIZED, Floor Model 


Potter's wheel -- been offered 


at this LOW PRICE! 


— i 
a 


FOOT PEDAL 


WASTER POTTER'S WHEEL 


Exclusive fully enclosed, safe design — no exposed mechanis 


Whether amateur or skilled artisan . . . you ll find the smvoth motorized 
operation . . . ease control in the BIG, all-steel precision built 
MASTER POTTER'S WHEEL enables you to originate beautiful, dis- 
tinctive pottery excelling anything you've ever done before. 
Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to exclude clay 
and moisture . . . assures operator safety and provides vibration-free 
performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive wheels 
include: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quiet, long service, con- 
venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing table 
with plenty of working space and a removable water cup. 10” throwing 
ad has joggies for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. 
You have complete hand freedom at all times . . . smooth instant 
change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is controlled by a foot pedal. 
Easy to use, even for handicapped persons. Use any 1% HP motor. 
ae Y, HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 
eel. 


MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Floor Model, Item 47b, 
Wt. 90 Ibs. Lists at $175.00—Factory Price ~...$89.95 
MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Bench Model, Item 47a, 
Wt. 45 Ibs. Lists at $125.00—Factory price 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


DEPT. 6-P Burlington, Wis. 











S. Paul Ward's 20th Year 


If you want commercial results 
use commercial glazes 


Sold through distributors only 


Calitornia—Most major studios 
San Diego County, Calif—Conville Ceramics 
Detroit, Mich.—Norwest Novelty 
Portland, Ore.—Dobe Depot 
Dallas, Texas—Norris Studio 
Minneapolis, Minn.—House of Clay 
Bradenton, Fla.—Toalecraft Studio 
Provo, Utah—Margaret's Shop 
St. Louis, Missouri—R. & B. Ceramic Studio 


5. PAUL WARD, INC. 


“The Ceramic Wholesaler of the West’ 
601 MISSION STREET 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Tels: S¥camore 9-2131 — PYramid 1-2552 
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Throwing: For those who have received our Catalog 


A Flower Pot we now have FREE folders of all oy 
? ° . 
The Potter's Wheel NEW numbers including the 


(Begins on Page 19) swedish moderns 


Boston Post Road procedure where the thumbs are nor- Sec list'Gf fold “Widibutors in 
. e . ir ust 
bao sane Line mally used) and the clay is raised and sue of Casaaties Mablidy or rite 
otipert, Senn. shaped between the fingers of the two information.) 
C . {C, hands. No C.O.D.'s please 
ceramic opper 4. The excess throwing water is Discounts on quantity only 
™ a 5 Plus 10% packing charge 
Enameling Supplies sponged out of the saucer and the 
4 4 > > Ce 1 > S 7 
aoa - _ - er is he Keak Dantes alaner, Ine 
Distributor for Re-Ward _ . Pen E a acpaimerantttadte 145-04 Jamaica Ave. Jamaica 35, NY. 
WHEN THE POT is leather-hard and catalog 25c—freé to dealers, 
the bottom has been foot-rimmed a = 
ae 3 small hole (or several) is made at the CERAMIC JEWELRY BOOKLET 
Wickiup Designs . Baumann’s Ceramic Studio, well known {y 
by dick balash — three time winner of the “Unusual-Original Jewelry,” has compiled ; 
first professional competition at the Asbury booklet of patterns and designs for jewelry, 
Park show. Book includes floral, modern This booklet includes proven best sellers, Pr. 


and primitive designs. Price $1.50 — quan- fusely illustrated. Step-by-step instructions, 
tity discounts to dealers. Mailed anywhere—Ppd, $1.50 


WICKIUP STUDIO 2 . (3% Sales Tax for Ohio residents, please.) 
324 S. 4th St. Richmond, Virginia ? BAUMANN’S CERAMIC STUDIO 
580 S. Warren, Tel.: BR 9-5450, Columbus 4, 0, 


ween Zeables bor TH) i 


CUSTOM-MADE FRAMES FOR 6x6 CERAMIC TILE, Wee 
ENAMELED TILE, ETC. MAKE YOUR OWN TABLESi “ 
write today for description and prices, por 
ru 

HALLAM STUDIO Moov i 4 
bottom—connecting the inside of the ced 
pot to the saucer (see sketch, left). S will 
When the pot is planted this hole will SUNKROFT CERAMICS arat 
, i Exotic Glazes — liquid or dry @ UG. 
allow excess water to drain from the ee Gee See ee ay oe 
soil. Remember that the clay will Bisque stains @ crystals @ | Professional 

. - . . Bir @ g vA m j Go ] j j s— * 
shrink during the crying — firing white pone lly, ° ‘Paragon kilns a pare 
atalog 10c — etai olesale — 

so be sure to make the hole large * DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
P. O. Box 1066 Jacksonville Beach, Fic. | enough at this point so it will still be 3720 Beach Blvd. (Highway 90) read 
of sufficient size after shrinking. tes ne Wiese aoe rms mill 


c AY A NOTE ABOUT GLAZING. You may - 

or may not wish to glaze the inside et 
SCULPTURE L of the pot. If not, after glazing the M Oo L D s the 
Red or white cone 06-1. A Minn. clay rim and the outside walls, invert the onl 
5 ameaibe tenes. oer “culpture. FREE pot and glaze the bottom. This will Molds — Blocks — Cases made to 


—write for fired sample piece and catalog. prevent moisture from penetrating your design. Our catalog 25c 
Minnesota Clay Company 5 


$458-10th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. through the bottom of the pot leaving PIEPER POTTERY 
rings and stains on table tops. For the 324 Passaic Ave., West Caldwell, N.J. 


CLOCK MOVEMENTS glaze firing, the piece may be inverted 


on a shelf post or a piece of fire - : 
We carry all available sizes clock movements, P P Enroll NOW in Kay Harrison's NEW fall 


electric and spring wound, American and brick (see sketch, right) to eliminate WORKSHOP CLASSES 
stilting marks. @ 


Imported. Illustrations and prices on request. . 
WHOLESALE ONLY COMING UP in the Throwing Series by Copper Sa tile & 
S. FARGOTSTEIN & SONS Tom Sellers: More About Lids; How to Kay Harrison Studios 
SERENE OES, ees. Tene. Make Large, Two-part Pots; Closed Shapes | | g744w. McNichols Rd. Detroit 21; Mich 
and How to Use Them; and more! Phone UNiversity 2-9222 
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CERAMICS 


Instructions, supplies, Ceramic and 
China Firing, finished and greenware 


RE-WARD DISTRIBUTOR 
HAZEL HURLEY STUDIO 


4803 Prince St., Downers Grove, IIl. 
Phone D.G. 719 
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AUTOMATIC KILN CUT-OFF 
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‘‘HOW-TO-MAKE i World's finest 
COSTUME JEWELRY 


Oo e 
PROFITABLE HOBBY Aan Cc june’ TILES 


Create gorgeous, professional For Decorating a 
lity women's & men’ el- Superb English Tiles, bisque or g 
poy mand opeeted, Psa SUPPLY COMPANY 6" x. 6”, ‘they're pantie ee ets 
ENCE NEEDED! We furnish every. Midwest's Largest and Most Com- or profit. ALSO AVAILABLE: 
thing . . . show you how to plete Supply House of Clays, Glazes, | @ TRIVETS, black @ WOODEN 
make costume, religious, frater- Chemicals, Molds, and. Equipment. iron, rubber-foot- FRAMES 
nal ieeby: =. oma _——~ wae Beh éalers, ed, fur 1 and 2 @ 1 ay ae and 
many others se from hun- anufacturers ah ools. v..o8 
. - drede of styles for your own : ; @ WROUGHT IRON 

use, luxurious gifts, fund eon or 8 me Write Dept. 12A for FRAMES 

business of your ewn. Send for big, **How- lliustrated’ Catal i i 

_ book . os. Please include 10c in coin <= S Widemtel ak macs ee ads ah mgt petcriogies 

jor postage & handling. * 2 

SORIANO 


GEM-CRAFT uit of ae Catalogue sent to schools Free - CERAMICS, INC 
Dept. CM-10 @ 1812 E. 13th @ Cleveland 14, O. 1248 South Broadway Denver 10, Colorade , Long Island City 5, N. Y. 
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Auswers te 


uestions 


conducted by KEN SMITH 


Q. What causes a clear glaze applied over an underglaze 
decoration to break off in large pieces during the firing? 

A. If the glaze breaks off in sheets, it is usually because 
the underglaze has not properly adhered to the clay. This should 
not occur if commercial underglazes are used. If the underglaze 
is one you have mixed yourself, it would appear that it was not 
properly fluxed. Try adding a small amount of clear frit or 
even a few drops of clear glaze to help it mature and adhere 
to the clay body. 


Q. In the CM enameling articles an extensive cleaning 
procedure for the copper is always recommended. There are, 
however, commercial materials available that adequately pre- 
pare the copper surface for enameling without acids, polishing, 
etc. Why don’t your authors use them? I know they work. 

A. The new commercial materials do work satisfactorily. 
Where transparent enamels are to be used, however, and the 
copper will shine through, polishing the surface in addition to 
removing the dirt and grease is required. Toward this end, 
rubbing with a polishing compound (preceded by an acid bath 
if the piece is large and quite dirty) is the recommended pro- 
cedure. For opaque enamels, preparing the surface so the enamel 
will adhere is the only consideration; this the commercial prep- 
arations satisfactorily accomplish. 


Q. Is there anything I can add to my commercially pre- 
pared clear glaze to make it opaque white? 

A. Opacifiers (tin oxide, Ultrox, Zircopax, Opax) are 
readily available. For best results the clear glaze should be ball 
milled after the opacifier is added. If you do not have milling 
facilities—and if you do not need large quantities—it would 
probably be best if you purchased already prepared glaze from 
the same dealer who is now supplying your clear glaze. 


9. I am having difficulty casting in a two-piece plate 
mold. The mold stands vertically; there is a narrow slit leading 
to the lip of the plate for pouring and emptying. Pieces turn 
out hollow instead of solid and more often than not the plate 
pulls apart when the mold is opened. Another difficulty: I have 
to keep adding slip to the mold as the level goes down and the 
plate invariably shows streaks even after glazing and firing. 

A. There are so many variables and possible complications 
in slip casting it is very difficult to correctly diagnose a specific 
problem by “remote control.” 

The difficulty can (and often is) the slip. If it. casts prop- 
erly in other molds, however, this possibility must be elirninated. 

The mold design can be introducing the problem. In gen- 
eral, it is much easier to successfully pour a piece of this type 
if the mold lies horizontal with the opening through the foot 
of the plate rather than at the lip. Also, it seems, there should 
be a larger well at the top to hold an excess of slip so that re- 
filling over a long period of time is not necessary. This is, of 
course, mere speculation since we do not know. the exact size, 
shape and dimensions, etc., of this particular mold. 

The best advise is to purchase molds from reliable mold 
makers. You can then be assured that good plaster was used 
and that the mold design will permit good release of the ware. 





All subscriber inquiries are given individual attention at CM; and, 
out of the many received, those of general interest are selected 
Gnswer in this column. Direct your inquiries to the Questions 

+ please lose a stamped self-addressed envelope. 

















There MUST Be a REASON Why 


WE ARE HAVING TO EXPAND FOR 


THE FOURTH TIME 
IN 5 SHORT YEARS 


Actually there are MANY reasons, not the least im- 
portant of which is that every day more smart buyers 


JUST LIKE YOU 


are learning they can save money by sending ALL 
their orders to the 


Home of “Name-Brand” Merchandise 


° ° ° ° 


Why waste money on transportation buying a little 
here and a little there? 


HOUSE of CERAMICS 


3293 - 3295 Jackson Ave. 


MEMPHIS 12, TENN. 














ACTUAL SIZE 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL XMAS LITES MADE 


They light up just E 
like real Xmas bulbs, 
merely place ordi- 
nary bulb in base 


of your tree. Made © 


of Solid Color Lucite ~ sal agar tree. Available 
(net feet dyed). in 5 gorgeous colors. 


Make a hole the ap- 
proximate size of the 
stem, insert any- 
where desired in 


FOR YOUR CERAMIC TREES. 
THIS ITEM IS A HOT SELLER IN YOUR STUDIO! 
Get plenty NOW for the Christmas Season! ° 


Sold only in sets of 15—3 ea. of crystal 
(white), green, red, blue, yellow. 


LIST PRICE—per set—$1.80 


Dealer Inquiries Invited—Write on Let- 
terhead 


173 Beech St. 
Dept. CX nts. 
Hackensack, N.J. 


Send 25c for latest catalog and supplement of NEW items 
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exciting ... new .. original 
watch for our 

new designs 

SEND 25c FOR CATALOG 


SAHUARGC, BOX 133, STA. A, 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


IMOLDS BY 








ATTENTION 





4175 N. High Ste 
Ohio 











COPPER ENAMELING 


SUPPLIES 
Enamels e Copper shapes 
& forms ¢ Findings ¢ Kilns 

Send for catalog 


Also complete line of ceramic 


. + 
PrP an oor Se 


ILLIN) CERAMIC SERVICE 


WELLS ST.., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
TELE: MICHIGAN 2-3367 





439 N. 

















LAMP PARTS 


FOR MOUNTING & CONVERTING 
YOUR CERAMICS INTO BEAUTIFUL 
LAMPS. 

Send for catalogue 


Lamp Specialties Co. 


322 Washington St. Newark 2, N.J. 








Jean Leonard Ceramics 
Distributors 


Gloss-Matic, Tru-Fyre, Drakenfeld’s, Zirco, 
L & L Kilns, Kemper Tools 

Try our Magie Glaze binder, Makes one 

gallon — 50c. Mend-all, (greenware & 

bisque mender) 4 oz. — 50c. All items 

plus postage — catalog 25c. 

96-24 Corona Ave. Canna L.I., New York 








NEW_— FROM &- Whrd 


“DUL-MAT” GLAZE 
(not satin) 
SUPER-1-STROKE 


ceramic color 
Write Trinity for Re-Ward 
Ceramic Color Price List. 
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IT'S UNORTHODOX 


BUT [T'S FUN 


Every enameler gets frivolous once 
in a while and starts playing around 
with assorted odds and ends of vitre- 
ous materials which ordinarily are 
not used on an enamel piece in the 
way he is now trying to use them. 
Occasionally, the results of this play- 
ing around are pleasant. 


One time I had a little bit of white 
slush left — not enough for dipping 
and not worth saving because the 
master container was empty — so I 
made a funnel out of waxed paper, 
filled it with the slush and let it drip 
over an already-enameled tray (with 
apologies to the painter, Jackson Pol- 


lock). I have since used that tech- 
nique — just white slush fired on any 
color of enamel — in several varia- 


tions: transparent color over the slush 
and the whole article; several trans- 
parents wet inlaid (wet charged) 
over the drip design only; multi-color- 
ed slush dripped on in crisscross 
fashion. The resulting designs are in- 
teresting because the drippings ap- 
pear more or less raised according 
to their heaviness. 


I was really thrilled with what hap- 
pened when I experimented with a 
slush which was too thick for drip- 
ping. I put the slush in a paper cone 
having an open point of about 1/16- 
inch and, using the cone like a pastry 
bag, squeezed a very intricate design 
on an enameled tray. The slush lines 
appeared as in a relief — and the 
piece sold “while still warm from the 
kiln” (some people being very keen 
on texture) ! 

Speaking of texture, there is a 
granulated glass which can be gotten 
in artists’ supply stores (usually, it’s 
used for decorating velvet pillows 
with moonlit landscapes, dogs’ heads 
or pussy cats). Applied to an enamel- 
ed surface for the last firing, this 
glass gives a very nice texture if it 
is not allowed to stay in the kiln a 
second longer than is needed for it 
to fuse with the background. To 
illustrate the idea, I will give an over- 
simplified example, leaving it to you 
to find the many interesting possi- 


-enamel of the 





bilities: assuming you want one of 
those smart French poodles on ap 
enamel, apply and fire the gener 
shape of the dog and then put on the 
granules of glass according to the 
lastest poodle-trimming fashion. When 
sifted on, the effect is like an evenly 
textured rug; when applied by hand, 
the texture is more rugged looking. 

Tiny beads such as seed pearls can 
be used effectively in enameling, ¢&. 
pecially for fashion accessories such 
as buttons and buckles and as edging 
on jewelry. The beads come threaded 
and in three different qualities: trans. 
parent, colored glass all through 
(opaque), and brightly colored trans- 
parent but in this latter case, the 
color is a dye which burns off in the 
kiln leaving a clear-glass, colorles 
lump which is very disappointing 
when you expect it to be a most brit 
liant color. Gold and silver beads also 
play tricks on you. So, in using seed 
pearls or beads, it is generally better 
to fire samples before you put them 
on your enamelwork. The opaque 
beads, however, are perfect and not 
at all troublesome. 

This is the way to use the beads 
Take a few off each end of the string, 
so you can hold it with your finger 
while laying it out in a design. Sift 
a layer of enamel over an already- 
fired background and lay the: string 
on the unfired enamel. The design 
can be a planned one or quite free. 
In the kiln, the threads burn away 
and the pearls remain exactly as they 
were; that is, if allowed to stay in the 
kiln only long enough to fuse with 
the background. They flatten out with 
longer firing; and, if an intarsia-like 
design is wanted, they should be al 
lowed to flatten out completely. If 
you use beads as edging on a piece 
that is domed, I would advise you to 
prevent the string from sliding off by 
bolstering it with a ridge of enamel 
at the very edge of the piece. Use an 
same color as the 
background, and apply it with 4 
brush. 

I have just mentioned a few of the 
“unorthodox” ways of using mate 
in enameling. There are many other 
and, if you like, I shall write mor 
on the subject—another time. ® 
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The Plaster Series 
by DOROTHY PERKINS 


CASTING CUES 


Now that the author has finished her detailed 
instructions on how to make different kinds 
of molds for different purposes (begun in the 
February 1955 issue), she turns her attention 
to some of the most frequently asked 
questions bout slip casting. The reader will 
find her answers, which begin below and are 
to appear in a number of issues, as sound 
and to-the-point as are all her other writings 
on the subject of ceramics.—Ed. 


What is a casting slip? 

A casting slip is a liquid clay or 
cay body used in plaster molds to 
make drain or solid casts. 


How is the clay or clay body made 
liquid? 

It is made liquid by the mixture 
of dry clay, water and (usually) de- 
flocculents. 


What are deflocculents? 

Deflocculents are agents which, 
when added to clay and water mix- 
tures, decrease the amount of water 
needed to make the liquid clay flow 
smoothly. Since the lower the water 
content of a casting slip, the faster 
the casting time, a low water content 
is desirable. 


Why do deflocculents decrease the 
amount of water needed? 

They serve to disperse the particles 
of clay more evenly throughout the 
mix, so that these do not follow their 
natural tendency to clump together 
(“floc”). The deflocculents act in 
the same way as detergents in dish- 
water: they counteract the natural 
attraction of one particle for another 
by neutralizing the electrical charges 
of the particles. 


What are the names of useful de- 
flocculents? 
_ The two most widely used are sod- 
lum silicate and soda ash (sodium car- 
bonate). The former is purchasable 
in both liquid and dry forms; the lat- 
ter only in dry form. Other useful de- 
flocculents include: sodium hydrox- 
ide (usually obtained in pellet form) , 
um tannate, and some water soft- 
eners or detergents such as Calgon. 
lum tannate must be prepared by 
the individual. It is made by dissolv- 
ing 10 grams soda ash in 100 cc. heat- 
water, then slowly adding 10 grams 
tannic acid (purchased in dry form) 
to the hot solution. It is sometimes 
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used in small amounts and in addi- 
tion to other deflocculents to aid in 
the prevention of gelling in slip. 


How much deflocculent is useful in 
casting slips? 

The total percentage (by weight) 
usually falls between 14 per cent and 
Y per cent. Sodium silicate and soda 
ash are frequently used in combina- 
tion—.15 per cent of each. Or it may 
be found that sodium silicate and sod- 
ium hydroxide respond more favor- 
ably. Each clay or clay body must be 
tested with various deflocculents to 
find the best single agent or combina- 
tion of agents. 


How does one make such tests? 

There are several methods, depend- 
ing on the equipment at hand, which 
one may be followed. The simplest 
method, as far as equipment is con- 
cerned, is as follows: 

To test a 1000-gram batch of clay 
(dry, fine and well-mixed, if a body) : 
place 300 cc. water (30 per cent of 
1000 grams, 1 cc. water weighing t 
gram) in a clean bowl. Dissolve .15 
per cent (.0015 x 1000 = 1.5 grams) 
soda ash in the water. Add .15 per 
cent (1.5 grams) dry sodium silicate 
or 3 cc. of 50 per cent solution of 
liquid sodium silicate (to make 50 
per cent solution, mix water and 
liquid sodium ssilicate in equal 
amounts). Add 1000 grams clay to 
the bowl. Stir until all lumps are 
worked out. If mixture appears to be 
too thick for casting—after thorough 
stirring—it may be necessary to in- 
crease the water content, but this 
must be done cautiously. Small am- 
ounts of water added to deflocculated 
slip which is too thick can make it 
too thin very quickly. 

If the slip will drain readily and 
smoothly from the hand and, upon 
setting, does not appreciably gel or 
scum (set up in a non-flowing mass 
or develop a skinlike covering), it 
will probably cast well. If, on the 
other hand, its properties are not ac- 
ceptable, begin the test anew, alter- 
ing the amount of water, type and 
amount of deflocculent(s) and using 
sodium tannate if gelling is a prob- 
lem. A careful record should be kept 
for each addition or alteration, so that 
when an acceptable combination has 
been determined it can be repeated 
in making up larger batches of slip. 

(To Be Continued) 
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THE MODERN WARE SUPPORTS FOR 


ONE SIZE Supports all ware. Universally 
adjustable. Unbreakable, sturdy, space 


saving. 
ECONOMICAL Saves stacking time and 
costs, Outlasts all other stilting devices. 
Re-usable indefinitely. 

IMPROVE YOUR WARE No more un- 
sightly stilt scars. Eliminates need to dry 


SPEEDY SPURS 


Are made of Inconel high temperature wire, 
welded in a perfect bond, forming tripods 
with vertical supporting jegs, %"” overall. 
See Your Dealer: 60c per dozen—$7.20 per 


gross. 
Special Introductory Offer! Send 50c to- 


gether with your ceramic supplier’s name 
and address for your trial dozen of new 


SPEEDY SPURS. 
COLE CERAMIC LABORATORIES 


Dept, C.M. Gay-Way, Sharon, Conn, 

















AUTUMN 
SPECIAL 


NEW TRANSPARENT 
COPPER ENAMEL LUMPS 


RED PINK 

WINE CLEAR 
MIDNIGHT BLUE ORANGE 
EMERALD GREEN YELLOW 
CINNAMON BROWN AMBER YELLOW 
GREEN CHARTREUSE TURQUOISE BLUE 


Your choice one ounce each of any 
five colors. $1.75 value for $1.00 
postpaid. 

FREE Monel Trivet sent to all inquiries 
including dealer's name and address. 


TORRANCE GLASS 
& COLOR WORKS 


22922 South Normandie 


Torrance, California 
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— oy and nope ce wae 
omplete line of materials, tools and sup- . 

ies for SILVERSMITHING, JEWELRY MAK- . PRE OVERGLAZE PAGE 
NG, AND LAPIDARY STONE MOUNTING. 
Pure Silver and Sterling Silver sheet, 

bezel wire, round & square wire, find- 
ings and chain. Copper forms, shapes 

& bowls. Soldering, polishing and 
plating equipment. 


ELGAR , | the Holst Notebook 
ENAMELING = 
KILN 


$24.95 F.0.B. Chicago, Ill. 5 by ZENA S. HOLST 


Front Opening Door 

Stainless-steel Hearth 

Finest Quality Insulation 

Inside Heart! Dimensions: 6!/2 inches 

wide, 7 inches deep, 2'2 inches high @ Why can’t I mix black with colors I used a brush that shed hair when ap. 

_ we Ap = house current for shadows? plying some luster and had to Clean ; 
volts A.C. or D.C. . off and do it over. Could the hair ha 

Approximate weight 14 Ibs. You can, but it makes the colors been removed in some way without Bry 

Send for free illustrated catalog No. 25 look dirty. A shadow should be a clear 


ERNEST LINICK & CO. | color. Grays, blues and shadi gar ig tapbgyl 
° color. rays, ues and snading-green Yes. by using the point of a w 
‘ ngs . 9 YY aX 
5 South Wabash Ave. (Rm. 719) Chicago 3, Ili. | are best for mixing with colors to pencil you can pick up the loose hair 
make shadow tones. providing you do it quickly befor 
toh the luster dries. The hair will stick 
#I am doing some glass painting with to the wax and will not leave a mark 
a} ’ opaque colors and am delighted with inter- 
; : 7 mixtures which add variety to the palette. ie ! : 
KILN Joy! N ; However, these dry out so quickly that I Can the liquid bright gold left in th 
e have to thin with turpentine and then bottom of the bottle be salvaged? 
Tice. Serethe > now  tutomeatic ; the colors do not flow on smoothly. Do Yes, and in more than one way, 
kiln shut-off that you saw at you have any suggestions? ' 
Asbury, Utica, and De- {ff ° ° 
troit Shows! ; , Use turpentine only for cleansing 
ag mapgynn iin M. the brushes! Keep the colors soft on 
Guaranteed to shut off kiln Qo the palette by adding more mixing 
automatically 


See Your Dealer or Order Direct. medium as needed. If you are using 
KILN JOY . . . $17.95 PPD. 


‘ 








Pour some pure oil of lavendar into 
the bottle and shake it thoroughly. 
Use this as an extender to soften and 
thin Roman gold. It may also be add. 
ed to certain luster colors to create 








Optional: Warning-Buzzer Kit $12.95 Ppd. | | already-prepared colors there is an “4 variety of new tints. Do not add it 
to yellows or greens, but to pearl, 


Folder on Request extender medium for thinning. The 

co. : ; : ’ 
mek = sg hndaigy | Y. nice thing about the opaque pigments lye, pink, rose, ruby, purple, etc 

29 Elm e., Mt. Ve » ‘ ° » P ’ ’ y, purple, 

Kiln Mfrs. —_A_natural_for your kiln | is that all of them are compatible Whether the resultant luster color — 
and can be intermixed to make many iJ] have a rose or purplish cast de- 
tints and shades, which is not pos- pends on the strength of the thinned 
ENAMELING SUPPLIES sible with china-painting pigments. gold. Mother-of-pearl may becom 
wg seat The palette of colors may be used fore pinkish, blue becomes bluish 

A very large selection of interesting cop- ad ow Pl h lette j p ae 

L: | | Over anc over. Fiace the palette in a Jayender, pink becomes lavender, row 


per —e Le big anvines.. “ee 

Cop ’ ity, i _ 

basin, pastes type” action, a reai | | Covered box to protect from dust be becomes a softer hue, etc. Because the 
basic ingredients of lusters are from 


patented “snap-type” action, a real tg" : 
buy at $7.00 per gross retail. san tween painting sessions. The colors 
vt Charts Hlarsie Ce. = avaisvie: | | will become very hard and dry but metals they are very compatible with 
2894 Broadway New York 25, N.Y. | | can be reconditioned with the mix- the pure metals. Left over platinum 
ing, or extender, medium. may be used in the same way, but of 
© wh th hades of course with much different results: 
y are ere so many shades o : 4 
SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. | | yellow, red and pompadour? a ogy be ang to yel 
Also—stamped circles or squares, plain ows, <"ppen and lig “gs a 
or slotted, for belts and links. Also—card, Small amounts of lusters — 
aS ae ake soci cll <f lavender fol ae 
p, 1236 laware Street, Denver 4, I : ; in 
Coloredo. ing out the bottles will thin the mix 
tures to such an extent that mor 
ites Sew al 
* J pried a for enamels and plea age 8 glow a ion 
t “fat” oil. H I it? as 
it ge aging a beautiful and different tints may 
obtained from the _ intermixtures. 
Since all of them look pretty much 
#1 have a preference for orange-colored alike before firing it might be wis 


luster. I get beautiful effects but the luster first to test samples. 
does not wear well. Do you suppose I do 


oe ee ee not fire it properly? : re How do I cover etched ware with 

P The firing procedure has no bear- gold? ; 

apo soaps tage word ing on the problem: orange luster is Etched ware is usually finished with 

m <3 not durable under any condition. It burnish (paste) gold. You may start 

CRAMER MOLD SHOP needs a protective covering of pearl with a first coating of liquid bright, 
$0 pune depeenes te eel siuhieg or clear iridescent luster. Some pink or a mixture of half liquid and I 

74 Cherry St., Fostoria, Ohio | | /usters, which also do not wear well, paste. At least three coats and firings 
take a covering of opal very nicely. are necessary to cover etching nicely. 











These colors are very sensitive and 
cannot be intermixed for different 
shades so there is a wide variety of 
tones for painting flowers and for 
many other purposes. 








Not at all—if you want successful 
enameling. 
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people, 
weET OUR AUTHORS: 


Bin this special back-to-school, back-to-work 
‘ye, requiar CM contributors are on hand as 
with down-to-earth and aids 
forms of the ceramic craft. There 


aan ideas 


on various 
ic F, Carlton Ball with his column on stone- 
ware, the first of many to come as a regular 
lecture of the magazine (“Carl" is about to 
take up his new teaching duties at the Uni- 
E versity of Southern California — see July). 
Throwing on the wheel, a never-ending sub- 
ject (the series began September, 1954) con- 
finves under the expert hand of Tom Sellers, 
the young directs the City 
Recreation Department's Arts and Crafts 
Center at Columbus, O. And the decorators, 
of course, are with us: Mare Bellaire, the 
West Coast professional, with more lessons in 


ceramist who 


the extensive series on underglazes which 
began last month; Bea Matney of Columbus, 
O. with another of her flower demonstrations; 
Zena $. Holst of Salt Lake City taking up 
additional phases of overglaze decorating 
in her “Notebook.” The enamelers—Jo Re- 
bert who works out of her home studio in Los 
Angeles and specializes in jewelry and acces- 
sories, and Kathe Berl who was trained in 
Vienna and now maintains a_ professional 
studio in New York City—continue to offer 
succinct advice, each covering a different 
aspect of the craft. Last but as 
as ever is Dorothy Perkins who is back with 
another article in the mold-making series 
which began in February, 1955 (she and her 
husband, Lyle, by the way, have just com- 
pleted their work for the Ph.D. degree at 
The Ohio State University and returned to 
their regular posts as teachers at The Rhode 
Island School of Design in Providence). 

WM The Lewises, husband and wife, are a 
combination of many talents. John does 
sculpture, Betse writes about it in CM. John 
paints and draws as well as sculptures (his 
one-man show in these areas was displayed 
at Ball State Gallery all summer), 


un-least 


designs 


houses and cars and interiors. Betse is an 
artist, too, who for the last three years has 
been concentrating on ceramics. “Since 1955, 
my kiln has been kept hot turning out tile- 
table tops ond wall panels,” she reports. 
“Ive even had time to fire pottery done by 
Chris, the 10-year-old boy who is the third 
member of the household.” Her current pro- 
ject is a mosaic, clay and colored-glass wall 
panel measuring three by six feet. The 
Lewises live in Kokomo, Indiana; and John 
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‘in. 1959. 


& things 


and Betse teach at the Indiana University 
Art Center. 


GOLD-GLASS ART- 
IST: European art-glass 
to be 
as intrigued as Ameri- 


experts appear 
can authorities have 

been with Edris Eck- 

hardt's rediscovery of 

the ancient and long- 

lost process of making 

gold glass by a fusion 

process (CM, August, 1955). During a recent 
visit to English, French and German glass 
and enamel centers, the Cleveland ceramic 
sculptor not only gave a report on her work 
at the 4th Slass Congress at 
Paris but was asked to present another report 
at the 5th Congress to be held in Germany 
Meantime, the possibility of her 
type of glass being used for replacements in 
11th and 12th Century stained-glass windows 
is being considered. 

It was a Guggenheim Fellowship for further 
research in the art that took Miss Eckhardt 
to Europe; on a return trip, perhaps next 
spring, she'll study Italian and Egyptian glass 
and enamel collections. She began three 


International 


Hollow, gold-glass sculpture by Edris Eck- 
hardt (Photo: The Cleveland Museum of Art). 


years ago to experiment in the technique of 
fusing layer on layer of paper-thin glass and 
gold. Now, like the Egyptians 3000 years 
back, she makes both hollow and solid gold- 
glass sculpture, an example of which is shown 
here. The artist teaches at The Cleveland 
Institute of Art and is a Special Contributor 
to CM. 


ON. FIFTH AVENUE: Lithuanian-born Ada 
Korsakaite- who only a short time dgo was 
a clay-working, prize-winning student at Im- 
maculate Heart College in Los Angeles (CM, 
June 1953) specializes in ceramic- 
mosaic murals for architectural settings. Four 
spectacular fourteen-feet-high mosaics recent- 
ly installed in <a building on Fifth Avenue in 
New York were created and executed by this 

(Please turn to Page 40) 
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SELF ADHESIVE FELT 
SOFT BOTTOMS 
IN ASSORTED SIZES and SHAPES! For 
BLIC-A-BRAC . . . CERAMICS . . . 


METAL .. . GLASS... CUSHIONS . . . 
SILENCES | . . PROTECTS FURNITURE 


Guard your furniture against hard knocks and 
scratches from lamp bases, vases, statuary, bric-a- 
brac. SOFT BOTTOMS provide magic felt 
cushions for ANY object. tick by contact to 
metal, glass, wood, china, plastic, etc. Permanent, 
washable, mothproof. Dozens of daily uses as 
bumpers, under glass tops, as door stops, lid 
cushions, leg levellers, silencers. All purpose SOFT 
BOTTOMS ASSORTMENT includes 120 round, 
square, rectangular DOTS and TABS 4" to 34” 
sizes . . . enough for everything. $1.00 postpaid. 


TRY RIC-O-BAC J. B. DAWN 
TOO! 


PRODUCTS 
3905A W. 64th PI. 


Dept. M 
Chicago 29, Ill. 
When ordering, specify 
RIC-O-BAC or SOFT 
BOTTOMS .. . or 
send $2.00 for BOTH. 





Scalloped  self-sticking 
felt strips for -con- 
tinuous cushion 144 
inches. 4” wide. 
Conforms to rolled 
and irregular edges. 
$1.00 ppd. 























Ceramics 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials & 


equipment fully illustra 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 

FREE if requested on school letterhead 

(others 25c) 

TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 

professional staff 


3517 D Riverside Dr. Dayton 5, Ohio 


Send for your 
FREE copy of the latest 


CRAFTOOLS CATALOG of 
ceramic equipment and tools. 


CRAFTOOLS. Inc. 


Dept. CM, 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
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DOLLMAN CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 


DISTRIBUTORS .... . 
PARAGON KILNS TRU-FYRE 
GLOSS-MATIC E-Z FLOW 


MARC BELLAIRE PIECES 
ON DISPLAY 


1542 Main St. at W. Ferry, Buffalo 9, N.Y. 











SEND FOR OUR 
FREE 20-PAGE CATALOG 





and new 8-page supplement. 


THE LEHRHAUPTS— 


JAYDARH 


Pe: ceramic turquoise stone at cone 09 


A self-glazing, one fire, vitreous body in pow- 
der form. Excellent for jewelry or inlay, No 
special training necessary. Works like clay. 
Available also in avocado, chartreuse, blue- 
green and white to be colored to suit. Instruc- 
tions in package. 4 oz. $1.00, % Ib. $1.50, 1 Ib. 
$2.50: check or money order. Add 15c postage. 


WILTON POTTERY Sier Hill Rd., Wilton, Conn. 





IMPORTED CHINA SUPPLIES 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Write for Free Catalogue 


CAMPANA ART CO. 


442 N. Wells St. — Chicago 10, 











Painting @ Bookbinding @ Enameling 

Sculpture @ Silversmithing @ Jewelry 

Ceramics @ Metalwork @ Weaving 
on * — bey. Cabinetmaking 
Eve. Catalog 


CRAFT STUDENTS. LEAGUE YWeA 
140 W. 22nd St., N.Y.C., CH 3-5747 


Back Lrsues of 


The following back issues of Ceramics 
Monthly are still available at sixty cents 
per copy (Ohio residents add 3% sales 
tax). We pay postage. 

1953 
July, August, October, December 
1954 
February, March, April, July, August, 
September, November, December 
1955 
March, April, May, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December 
1956 
February, May, June, July, August 
Please send remittance (check or money 
order) with list of back issues desired. 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 
4175 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 




















Enameling: Tar Pull 
(Begins on Page 28) 


are quite different than when trans- 
parents are used; but in either case 
the color effects are often interesting. 


In General: 


When using tar pull remember 
these four main points: 

1. Always stir the material well be- 
fore using; keep stirring at frequent 
intervals to prevent the mixture from 
settling. 

2. When inlaying wet enamel di- 
rectly over tar-pull lines, be sure they 
are completely dry; apply the enamel 
with a brush to avoid scratching the 
lines. 

3. Thickness of the tar-pull appli- 
cation changes the effect. 

4. In firing, temperature and time 
span control the final results; the 
hotter the fire, the more pull. 

The methods for using tar pull 
which have been described here, and 
the photos showing some of the diff- 
erent ways I have used it in my own 
work, may encourage the reader to 
experiment with the material if he 
has not already done so. As suggested 
earlier, there must be numerous other 
ideas of exploiting this versatile glass 
enamel. @ 





CeramActivities 
(Begins on Page 39) 


23-year-old artist. Depicting major style 
changes in men’s fashions, the panels domi- 
nate the facade of Leighton’s new men’s 
store. Miss Korsakaite was commissioned to 
do the work in her present capacity as 
artist-employee in the Los Angeles studio of 
The Mosaic Tile Co. of Zanesville, O. In 


composing the murals, she used a total of 


250,000 pieces of tile in predominantly pink, 
red and chocolate-brown colors with con- 
trasting grays and blacks. Miss Korsakaite’s 
mosaics and other creative works, many of 
them with religious themes; have been in- 
cluded in 25 juried art_ exhibits in various 
parts of the country. 





Yo Je, 


Hello Darling: 


Join us—celebrate our 11th Ang. 
versary September 16th thru 30), 
Exciting door prizes. 


Norwest Novelty Cy, 


32480 Northwestern Hwy., Farmingtoy, 
Mich. Tele. MAfair 6-6003 


Let us set you up as a Re-Ward sub. 
distributor. 








FINEST PORCELAIN SLIP 
CONE 06 TO CONE 6 
Data sheets on reques? 


ROUSE ENGINEERING (0, 


300 Third St. Trenton, NJ, 











CRAFT & GIFT SHOP FOR Salt 


Unusual opportunity to buy establish 
shop of highest reputation on U, § 
scenic highway in N. H. White Mow. 
tains. 6 room house, garage, shop, |i 
acres, including 500’ highway frontage; F 
beautiful view; Price $17,500. 


R. Israels R.D. 1 Campton, N.HP 








FOR SALE — CERAMIC SHOP 
Established studio, pottery classes, and a 
well balanced stock of big name ceramic 
supplies. We make pottery to order ani 
have lots of grand customers. Personal 
reasons force sale. 


the potters wheel 


1002 North Blvd. Oak Park, Ill 
phone: Euclid 32889 








New 8%” x 11” Monthly Magazine 


CHINA DECORATOR 


in old “Keramic Studio” style, designs, 
studies, articles for decorating all ceramics, 
instructions by artists for beginners, classes 
and production lines. All subjects. Send 
your ideas and advertise your studios and 
products, Subscription $3.75 per year. 


NETTIE E. PILLET 
841 Barrows Crt., Pasadena, California 








RODER Ceramic Studio 
1331 Race St. Phila, 7, Po. 


Ceramic supplies for schools, 
rehabilitation centers, dealers. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Send for catalog. 








Guaranteed 
Ceramic 
Supplies 


SCHOOLS STUDIOS TEACHERS HOBBYISTS 
Manufacturer’s representative for RE-WARD 
products. Distributor, sub-distributor am 
dealer inquiries invited. 


OLEVIA CERAMICS 
& Wholesale and Retail 





Phone 3-047 6 y 
152 Conklin ‘ave. op ® Bing! :amton, N. J 
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The CM Book List 


(Begins on Page 10) 


amples of pottery by well-known ceram- 
ists. Over-sized format (8” x 11%"), 96 


pages. 


CERAMICS FOR THE POTTER by 
Ruth M. Home—$4.50 

The chemistry, geology and history of 
ceramics presented in non-technical lang- 
yage. Since the author began her study 
of ceramics “at the beginning,” she is 
able to say in the preface, “Only an 
amateur (an appreciate the problems of 
an amateur.” Standard book size; 229 
pages. 


CHINA PAINTING by Nettie E. Pillet 
25 

ot A useful book of- 
fering basic instruc- 
tion for the begin- 
ning china painter 
and a reference source 
for the teacher of the 
art. Step - by - step 
procedures for paint- 
ing overglaze decora- 
tion on artware and 
dinnerware. 159 
pages. 


DECORATIVE DESIGNS FOR CRAFT 
AND HOBBY by Frances Johnson— 
$3.00 

A designer and potter, the author pre- 
sents 350 designs, many in full size, with 
suggestions for proper colors. Oversize for- 
mat (10” x 13”), 72 pages, paper bound. 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND 
CRAFTSMEN by Louis Wolchonok— 
$4.95 

One of the best 

books on design, it 

will prove invaluable 

to pottery and sculp- 

ture enthusiasts as 

well as decorators. 

Covered in careful de- 

tail are geometric 


own lifetime. A unique biography, skill- 
fully told. Contains 294 pages; 25 illus- 
trations. 


MAKING POTTERY FOR PROFIT by 
Cole and Starr—$2.95 

How to make pottery pay. What to 
make, how to make it, how to price, how 
to merchandise. Has many ideas for new 
and original products. 184 pages. 


CREATIVE CERAMICS by Katherine 
M. Lester—$4.25 


Strong on modeling, the volume also 
presents detailed material on developing 
simple designs, building decorative tile, 
making simple molds, glazing, firing. Illus- 
trated with works by contemporary potters 
and with fine old masterpieces. 213 pages. 


THE POTTER’S CRAFT by Charles F. 
Binns—$3.50 

Written by the man who since _his 
death has been called the “Father of 
Ceramics,” the book discusses the various 
origins of pottery, the nature of clay- 
working materials and tools, and careful 
instructions for a variety of projects. For 
the amateur as well as the student. 128 
pages. 


A POTTER’S BOOK by Bernard Leach 
$6.00 

The famed Mr. 
Leach’s book is the 
outcome of 25 years’ 
work in the Far East 
and England. It deals 
with four types of pot- 
tery: Japanese raku, 
English slipware, 
stoneware, and Ori- 
ental porcelain. Con- 
siderable basic infor- 
mation is between 
these covers as well. 
Illustrated, some in 


color. 294 pages. 


A POTTER’S PORTFOLIO by Bernard 
Leach—$17.50 

An elaborate (11%” x 14”, cloth- 
bound) edition in which Mr. Leach has 
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chosen for discussion some 60 examples 
of great pottery of the past down to the 
present. The pottery pictures are suit- 
able for framing; some are in color. 


form, flower and plant 
form, bird and ani- 
mal form, human 








form, and man-made 

form. The 1280 illus- 

trations include about 

400 flower and animal motifs readily 
adaptable to pottery. 207 pages, oversize 
format, cloth bound. 


HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DE- 
VICES by Clarence Hornung—$1.90 


Basic designs and 
variations include the 
circle, line, scroll, 
curvilinear, fret, 
shield, and many oth- 
ers. 1836 sketches, 240 
pages, 5” x 8” for- 
mat, paper bound. 


DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT 
MEXICO by Jorge Enciso—$3.95 

_ A compilation of 766 examples divided 
mto geometric, natural and _§ artificial 
forms. Includes designs based on flowers, 
birds, fish. human figures and many 
others. Cloth cover, 8” x 11” format, 170 
Pages. 


MARIA: THE POTTER OF SAN 
ILDEFONSO by Alice Marriott—$3.75 


_The story of Maria Martinez, who re- 
vived the ancient Pueblo craft of pottery 
making and has become a legend in her 
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LITERATURE ABSTRACTS OF 
CERAMIC GLAZES by Koenig and 
Earhart—$7.50 

Nearly all of the world’s literature has 
been combed to produce this handbook. 
Not just a reference book it contains ab- 
stracts and digests of original material pub- 
lished over a 50-year period in nearly 90 
periodicals. Included are many _ glaze 
recipes and empirical formulas, defects and 
cures, and all other information pertaining 
to glazes. 395 pages; fully indexed. 


ENAMELING: PRINCIPLES & 
PRACTICE by Kenneth F. Bates— 
$3.95 


The author, who 
| has won many prizes 
for his enamels, has 
penned a_ practical 
guide for the begin- 
ning student and an 
authoritative refer- 
ence for the crafts- 
man. Covers all phas- 
es of the art of enam- 
eling. Profusely illus- 
trated, including 
plates in color. 208 
pages. 
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NO MORE SEARCHING for those missing copies! , 


* 


Designed especially for CERAMICS MONTHLY this 
handsome binder holds 12 issues 


You will have no problem find- 
ing last month’s copy of “Cer- 
amics Monthly” — or earlier 
issues you’ve received—if they 
are neatly tucked away in this 
handy binder. Like most CM 
subscribers, you will be referring to back issues 
for ideas and other valuable information time and 


time again—so keep them handy in this handsome 
library binder. 

This durable cloth-bound binder is green in color 
and has “Ceramics Monthly” stamped in gold leaf 
on tne front cover and backbone for immediate 
identification. 

A steel blade holds each copy in place. New issues 
are quickly and easily inserted. Each issue wil 
remain neat and fresh protected by the high quality 
rigid cover of long-wearing material. 

Get your binder now—for greater reading pleasure 
and convenience. 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 


‘Order Now only $3.50 
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